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REHABILITATION OF FRA CARNEVALE 


By GeorGe Martin RICHTER 


ANY Americans know Italy fairly well, but few I presume 
have traveled through the Marches. This neglect is probably 
chiefly due to the realistic exigencies of the Italian railway 

system with the main line leading straight trom Venice and Milan to 
Bologna, Florence, Rome and Naples. In consequence Urbino, one ot 
the most fascinating centers of the Italian Renaissance, is not often 
visited; and other places like Ancona, Fabriano, Macerata and Ascoli are 
practically unknown. 

But even art historians have unduly neglected this interesting 
province which, situated in central Italy, is bounded on the north by 
the Romagna, on the west by Tuscany and Umbria, and on the south 
by the Abruzzi. Most writers give an elaborate account of the history 
of Florentine, Umbrian, Venetian and Lombard painting but are prac 
tically silent on the history of painting in the Marches. Sometimes even 
Marchigian painters are assigned to other schools. Francesco di Gentile 
da Fabriano, e.g., Lorenzo Salimbeni and Giovanni Boccati da 
Camerino are usually classitied as Umbrian painters. In this latter case, 
the classification is more reasonable as Boccati settled in Perugia and 
worked there for a number of years; but he received his first training in 
the Marches, probably from Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino, and 
although he was greatly influenced by the Florentines and little by the 
Umbrians, he always remained until the end of his life essentially 
Marchigian in his style. We are chiefly indebted to Signor Luigi Serra 
who, in his monumental work L’ Arte Ne//le Marche, made a first 
attempt to reconstruct the history of painting in the Marches, and we 
are now gradually getting a clearer conception of this long-neglected 
terra incognita. 

Very likely the problem of the two Barberini panels, which has 
puzzled so many scholars, would have been cleared up before now if 
we had been better acquainted with the development of the Marchigian 
schools of painting. Although the painters of the Marches cannot rival 
the grand array of Venetian or Florentine painters, yet we should not 
forget that several of the greatest Italian masters hail from the Marches: 
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the incomparable Gentile da Fabriano, the great Bramante and the 
“divine” Raphael. We could add a number of excellent minor masters, 
as Arcangelo di Cola, Boccati, Girolamo di Giovanni da Camerino and 
possibly the mysterious Fra Carnevale. Besides, some of the greatest 
masters have worked in the Marches, leaving the impress of their art on 
thelocal schools: Carlo Crivelli, Pierodella Francesca and Lorenzo Lotto. 

Our knowledge of Fra Carnevale is, unfortunately, limited to the 
following terse facts. In 1451 Fra Carnevale acted as intermediary 
between Luca della Robbia and Tommaso di Bartolo, called Masaccio, 
who had been commissioned to make a portal and lunette for San 
Domenico in Urbino. In 1456 he was absolved by mutual consent from 
the duty of painting an altarpiece for the Company of Corpus Christi 
in their church in Urbino, for which a price of forty ducats of gold had 
been agreed upon. In 1461 he performed the duties of curate in San 
Cassiano of Cavallino near Urbino. In 1467 he painted for the Church 
of S. Maria della Bella in Urbino an altarpiece representing the birth of 
the Virgin, for which, on October 31, the friar received as much as one 
hundred and forty florins. In 1481, 1482, 1483 and 1484 his name is 
mentioned in documents of Urbino. He died in Cavallino between 1484 
and 1488. We may add that in a manuscript list of the officials attached to 
the Court of Federigo di Montefeltro, Fra Carnevale is mentioned 
among the architects and engineers, and that Lomazzo calls him one of 
the most skillful painters of architectural settings. Furthermore it is 
of interest to note that according to Vasari, the young Bramante studied 
painting with Fra Carnevale. 

The only picture which we definitely know Fra Carnevale painted, the 
altarpiece for Santa Maria della Bella, is no longer traceable. This picture 
pleased Cardinal Antonio Barberini, who was papal legate at Urbino 
from 1631 to 1633, so much that he possessed himself of it, substituting 
for it a copy by Claudio Ridolfi. The copy is now in the Church of 
Gropello d’Adda, a village not far from Milan. According to G. 
Frizzoni and Dr. W. R. Valentiner, both of whom had seen the picture, 
this 17th century copy does not reveal any traces of the style of a 
Quattrocento painting. In consequence we must conclude that the 
picture at Gropello d’Adda is either a very free copy after the missing 
original or not even a copy at all. In any case, it would seem to be 
impossible to reconstruct Fra Carnevale’s style from this picture. 
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The truth ts that we are completely in the dark regarding Fra Carne- 
vale’s style, and yet several scholars have attempted to reconstruct the 
work of this most elusive master. Among the various attributions which 
have been showered upon the curate of San Cassiano, only the attribu- 
tion of the two Barberini panels now in New York and Boston have 
survived the relentless criticism of recent research (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Soon after the acquisition of the Birth of the Virgin, Mr. Harry B. 
Wehle published the picture in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art.! A year later Mr. C. C. Cunningham published the Presentation 
of the Virgin, which the Boston Museum had acquired, in the Bulletin 
of the Boston Museum.? In 1939 Dr. Richard Offner devoted an 
elaborate treatise to both panels in Mediaeval Studies in Memory of 
Kingsley Porters All three articles deserve the attention of the student 
who is interested in the problem of these panels. It is interesting to note 
that all three authors at the end of their investigations arrive at the con- 
clusion that the attribution of the panels to Fra Carnevale, although 
it cannot be proved mathematically, appears to be the most sensible 
solution of the problem of authorship. 

Dr. Offtner, however, goes a step further than his two predecessors. 
He attempts to reconstruct the oeuvre of the master. In using the two 
Barberini panels as a point of crystallization, he adds two more works: 
the Annunciation in the Kress Collection (Fig. 3) and a Crucifixion in 
the collection of an art dealer in Rome. 

The weight of evidence in favor of connecting the Axnunciation 
with the two Barberini panels is indeed so great that I think we must 
accept this attribution. In fact I came quite independently some time ago 
to the same conclusion. On the other hand, I feel doubts regarding the 
attribution of the C rucifixion to the same master. I saw this picture 
about ten years ago in Rome and thought that it must be a product of 
the Paduan School, painted about 1450. There are certain points of 
contact with Ansuino da Forli’s frescoes in the Eremitani, and I should 
like to suggest attributing the Crucifixion tentatively to this master. 

The chief importance of Dr. Offner’s article, however, lies, in my 
opinion, in his minute and almost exhaustive analysis of the above- 
named paintings, and this analysis is chiefly based on a study of the 
morphological details and composition of the Barberini panels and the 
Annunciation. The result of Dr. Offner’s analysis is that the master of 
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the Barberini panels betrays in the Kress Amnunciation, which Dr. 
Offner dates about 1450, a strong influence of Florentine art, especially 
the influence of Fra Filippo and Domenico Veneziano. According to 
him, the two Barberini panels were painted approximately twenty years 
later, about 1470, in Urbino. Meanwhile the painter must have come 
into close contact with Piero della Francesca. The panels indeed show, 
especially in the figures, the influence of this great master; but the archi- 
tecture and other details also reveal an intimate knowledge of 
Marchigian architectural motifs, which could only have been acquired 
by prolonged sojourn in the Marches. Dr. Offner also notes certain 
Ferrarese and other North Italian influences. 

My own approach to the problem of Fra Carnevale was different from 
Dr. Offner’s. I remember that about ten years ago I saw for the first 
time at Messrs. Duveen Brothers the beautiful Amnunciation which 
now forms part of the Kress Collection. Mr. Berenson’s attribution to 
the master of the Carrand Triptych (Giovanni di Francesco) seemed 
ingenious but not convincing. I then already felt a strong Marchigian 
influence in the picture and later came to the conclusion that the master 
of the picture might be identified with Giovanni Boccati. The modeling 
of the faces and many other details, as the drapery, the hands, and even 
the clothes, seemed to point to this master. In the spring of 1939 Il again 
admired the Axnunciation, then in the collection of Mr. Samuel H. 
Kress in New York, and still felt convinced that the attribution to 
Boccati was correct. Almost at the same time I saw again the two 
Barberini panels in New York and in Boston, and then I felt compelled 
to connect the two Barberini panels with the panel of the Amnuncia- 
tion. An elementary process of logic forced me to attribute the 
Barberini panels also to Boccati, and I felt distinctly encouraged when ] 
recognized the same hand in the beautiful Madonna now modestly 
kept in the storeroom of the Fogg Art Museum (Fig. 6). Naturally I 
was much pleased to see that this picture was catalogued as Boccati. The 
discovery of this picture seemed to clinch the matter, and I thought there 
remained little doubt that the enigma of the Barberini panels had been 
solved. 

I have given an extensive account of the history of my reasoning 
because I feel that it may be interesting to students to demonstrate some 
of the pitfalls into which we are apt to stumble and because sometimes 
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by pursuing a wrong path we eventually hit upon some interesting facts 
which may lead after all to the discovery of the truth. 

Having returned to England, I read and studied Dr. Offner’s article, 
which clarified the issue considerably. I then felt obliged to put my own 
theory to a severe test and to put all the facts in chronological order 
and the Boccati theory then fell to pieces. If Dr. Offner was right in 
dating the Barberini panels about 1470, it was inconceivable that the 
painter of these panels could have painted the Belforte altarpiece of 
1468 and the Budapest altarpiece of 1473 at approximately the same time. 
The style of these altarpieces is still almost purely Marchigian and does 
not betray much of the influence of Piero della Francesca. But in the 
Barberini panels Piero’s influence is almost overwhelmingly manifest 
—so much so that until last year they were classified in my files under the 
heading of “School of Piero della Francesca.” 

Again I had to ask myself: if not Boccati who, then, was the painter of 
the Barberini panels? Surely he must have been a Marchigian painter. 
Dr. Offner has taken great pains in proving this point, and my surmise 
that the painter was closely connected with Boccati corroborates this 
theory, but this unknown master must have later become a close fol- 
lower of Piero della Francesca, and our thoughts naturally are drawn 
towards Urbino, which in those years had aimost become Piero’s second 
home. Again the figure of the mysterious Fra Carnevale looms up on 
our horizon. 

Let us now compare the result of our investigations regarding the 
painter of the Barberini panels with the facts known to us regarding Fra 
Carnevale.We do not know the birth date of Bartolomeo di Giovanni 
Corradini, which is the real name of Fra Carnevale, but there seems to 
be no doubt that he was a native son of the Marches and was actually 
born in Urbino. Dr. Offner dates the Kress Annunciation about 
1450, a date with which I agree. This work may have been the work of a 
young man but certainly not of a beginner, and I think we must conclude 
that the author when he painted this picture may have been about 
twenty-five years old or even more. In consequence, if we accept Fra 
Carnevale as the author of this picture, he must have been born about 
1420-25. As I stated above, the style of the Asnunciation is Marchi- 
gian and shows an extraordinarily close connection with the style of 
Giovanni Boccati. We would therefore be forced to assume that the 
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young Bartolomeo at some time between 1440 and 1450 worked as a 
pupil and later, perhaps, as an assistant in the shop of Boccati. Signor 
Colasanti has made it probable that Boccati lived in or near Camerino, 
his native town in the Marches, until 1445, when he moved to Perugia 
and soon became a citizen of this city.‘ Fra Carnevale therefore may very 
well have started his apprenticeship in Boccati’s studio in Camerino and 
later have followed him to Perugia. In any case, it would be a natural 
thing to expect a young Marchigian painter to learn his art in the shop 
of one of his prominent countrymen. I may add that Schmarsow had 
already discovered certain affinities between the style of the Barberini 
panels and the style of Giovanni Boccati. If the young Bartolomeo 
actually followed Boccati to Perugia, we may assume that later he 
wandered on to Florence and acquainted himself with the art of Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Domenico Veneziano. 

In 1451 Fra Carnevale is mentioned as an intermediary between Luca 
della Robbia and a citizen of Urbino. Here at least is a documentary 
proof of Fra Carnevale’s connection with a Florentine artist, and we 
are probably not going too far in concluding that the young painter 
must have spent some time in Florence, since Luca felt inclined to 
entrust him with an important matter. In 1451, or possibly a few years 
earlier, Fra Carnevale had returned to Urbino and as far as we know 
stayed there and in the near-by parish of San Cassiano at Cavallino until 
he died. Naturally it is quite possible that he may have traveled to 
Ferrara and Padua and even to Perugia. It is worth mentioning that 
Boccati had also been in Padua in 1448, as we know from a document 
which Signor Fiocco published. 

Before he painted the Barberini panels, Fra Carnevale must have come 
into close contact with Piero della Francesca. Vasari does not mention 
Fra Carnevale as one of Piero’s pupils, but as Piero came again and again 
to Urbino and spent a considerable time there, Fra Carnevale could 
hardly have escaped the influence of the master of Borgo San Sepolcro. 
It would also not be fantastic to suppose that an earlier connection may 
have been established between Piero, who had been a pupil of 
Domenico, and the young Marchigian. Piero’s influence on our master 
is so strong that one is forced to assume he must have worked as Piero’s 
assistant at some time or other. That may have happened in Arezzo or in 
Ferrara or in Urbino. But the extraordinary architectural background 
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in the Barberini panels cannot very well be explained by the influence 
of Piero, and on the other hand, it is difficult to imagine that the painter 
himself could have invented these grandiose architectural settings. They 
are evidently designed by a man who was greatly interested in archi- 
tecture but who himself probably was not an architect of distinction. 
Mr. Fiske Kimball in his illuminating article on Luciano Laurana comes 
to a similar verdict.’ Dr. Offner quite correctly stresses the Marchigian 
influence in the architectural details. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tecture is based on motifs taken from Alberti and Laurana, and we must 
always keep in mind that Laurana was present in Urbino when the 
panels were painted. Dr. Valentiner in a conversation with me also 
pointed to Bramante. In fact the extraordinary feeling of space and 
grandeur which we note in the panels seems to suggest the influence 
of a younger genius who is feeling his way toward the style of the 
high Renaissance. We note this presentiment of the new style especially 
in the second panel, in Boston, which must have been painted at least 
a few years later than the first panel, now in New York. There may 
after all be some truth in Vasari’s statement that the young Bramante 
studied painting with Fra Carnevale at Urbino. At any rate, we know 
that Bramante was in Urbino during the years when the Barberini 
panels were probably painted. He assisted Luciano da Laurana who 
in 1468 became chief architect at the ducal palace in Urbino. 

But our eclectic master also seems to remember his visits to Padua 
and Ferrara. The profusive use of decorative antique reliefs and other 
details distinctly points to Mantegna. Our master even goes so far as to 
repeat one of Mantegna’s reliefs representing a triton holding a nymph 
in his arms. Mantegna’s relief forms part of the altarpiece at San 
Zeno in Verona which was painted during the years 1455 to 1459. 
If the master of the Barberini panels actually saw the altarpiece in 
Mantegna’s studio, then we should have to conclude that his visit to 
Padua took place during those years. Our eclectic author naturally also 
visited Ferrara on his way to Padua, but it seems very likely that he 
revisited this town again in 1474 or shortly thereafter. Dr. Offner has 
already referred to the Ferrarese influences which we note in the 
Barberini panels, and Mr. W. G. Constable in a conversation with me 
also laid great stress on the master’s connection with Ferrara. The 
figures of the Annunciation which we see placed high up on the 
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cornice in the Boston panel seem to have been inspired by the similar 
figures of the Axnunciation which we note in the Catanei altarpiece 
in Bologna painted by Cossa in 1474 (Figs. 7 and 8). Again we notice 
in the group of nude beggars on the left-hand side of the Boston panel 
distinct recollections of the nude figures in relief in Cosimo Tura’s 
altarpiece from San Lazzaro now in Berlin‘ (Figs. 9 and 10). The Ferrarese 
influences appear to be much stronger in the Boston panel than in the 
New York panel. We would, therefore, have to conclude that the 
New York panel was painted before 1474 and the Boston panel after 
this date. 

Fra Carnevale probably died between 1484 and 1488. He would, in 
consequence, have attained an age of between sixty-five and seventy 
years. 

Our confrontation of the imaginary life and artistic evolution of the 
painter of the Barberini panels with the known facts regarding the life 
and artistic character of Fra Carnevale leads to the conclusion that both 
may very well have been one and the same person. There is nothing in 
the known facts which would contradict such a hypothesis. On the 
contrary, these facts seem to corroborate our deductions. It is true that 
no final proof of the identity of both masters can yet be obtained, but for 
all practical purposes I think we would be justified in attributing the 
Kress “Annunciation” and the Barberini panels to Fra Carnevale. 

I have proposed to attribute the Fogg “Madonna” also to our master. 
This picture is closely related to the “Presentation of the Virgin’ in 
Boston. It is true that the color scheme is darker than in the Boston panel 
but we must keep in mind that in the case of a ““Madonna’’ the painter 
had to use the accepted canon of colors. On the other hand the modeling 
of many details is exactly the same as in the “Presentation.” I am 
referring especially to the architectural frame, including the columns, 
the use of light and shade, and the modeling of the drapery. Fra Carne- 
vale’s predilection for mottled marble can be traced back to the period 
of the “Annunciation.” 

I think we may possibly add another picture to the oeuvre of Fra 
Carnevale: the “Crucifixion” formerly in the Gualino Collection and 
now in the Italian Embassy in London (Fig. 4). This picture has been 
attributed to Boccati, and I agree that the picture is extremely close to 
Boccati but the perspective in the Gualino panel is completely different 
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from the perspective in Boccati’s Crucifixion in the Ca d’Oro in 
Venice (Fig. 5). Moreover the drapery of the Holy Women in the 
Gualino panel shows an extraordinarily close, almost identical, treat- 
ment to that of the drapery of the Virgin in the Kress Asnunciation. 
Also the modeling of the clouds is closer to Fra Carnevale’s manner 
than to Boccati’s. If we are willing to accept the Crucifixion as a work 
by Fra Carnevale it would give us an idea of the earliest stage of his 
career when he was still under the influence of Boccati and had not yet 
assimilated any Florentine or North Italian influences. 

Including the last two mentioned pictures in the master’s oeuvre 
his evolution would have to be reconstructed in the following manner: 

1. The Crucifixion, Italian Embassy, London, c. 1440-45. 

2. The Annunciation, National Gallery, Washington, D. C., (Samuel H. Kress 
Collection) c. 1450-55. 

3}. Birth of the Virgin, Metropolitan Museum, New York, c. 1470-74. 

4. Presentation of the Virgin, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, c. 1474-78. 

5. Madonna, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., c. 1480. 

In all five paintings Fra Carnevale reveals himself as a painter of merit 
and great talents. Perhaps his eclectic propensities were greater than his 
originality. The naiveté with which he borrows or steals motifs from 
other masters is disarming, and there is even something great in his 
power to create a style of his own out of them. If it is not too paradoxical, 
I should like to call him an eclectic genius. The Asnunciation must 
be ranked as one of the outstanding productions of the School of the 
Marches of that period. The two Barberini panels have always been 
valued highly on account of their great decorative qualities, but they are 
actually more than pure decorative paintings. They are in a high degree 
representative of the full blossoming of the early Renaissance and they 
are overflowing with homage to the classical antique. Besides, they 
are almost unique in their attempt to place human figures of com- 
paratively small proportions in the milieu of such monumental archi- 
tectural settings, which foreshadows the artistic tendencies of the High 
Renaissance and even of the Baroque. The young Raphael certainly 
must have seen these extraordinary paintings in the ducal palace, and 
they may have impressed him deeply. Am I perhaps too bold in imagin- 
ing that much later, when Raphael painted his grandiose School of 
Athens, he may still have been influenced, perhaps subconsciously, by 
the magnificent architectural settings of Fra Carnevale?’ 
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2 1937, Vol. 35, p. 46, “A Great Renaissance Panel." 
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*Cf. A. Colasanti, Italian Painting of the Quattrocento in the Marches, Florence, 1932, p. 50. 
5 ‘Luciano Laurana and the ‘High Renaissance’ '’, The Art Bulletin, 1927, Vol. 10, p. 7, note 22 


® Dr. Roberto Longhi in his Oficina Ferrarese, Rome, 1934, attributes this altarpiece to Ercole de Roberti. I believe 
however, that Cosimo Tura is to be held responsible at least for the composition, but am willing to admit that 
Ercole, as Cosimo’s assistant, may have helped in the execution. The altarpiece may be dated about 1470-1474 
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A CLASSICAL TORSO IN ST. LOUIS 


By Orro BRENDEL 


HE torso illustrated here (Figs. 1 and 2) was acquired a few 

years ago by the City Art Museum at St. Louis, Missouri.! That 

it is a piece of fine quality is apparent from the photographs; but 
there are also some peculiarities in its style which justify the following 
publication. 

Though the torso alone is preserved,? fortunately no restorations 
have been made. Originally it was part of a standing male statue, 
somewhat more than life-size,* the general posture of which can still 
be determined. As is indicated by a slight elevation of the left hip, the 
man was standing on this leg with the left arm raised sidewise almost 
at right angies to the body. There is a certain simple monumentality 
about this arrangement, of which the beholder soon becomes aware. 
The reason is that all action is concentrated on the left side where the 
movement seems to rise, while on the right side the movement decidedly 
slopes downward. This means that the posture is built up in clear 
contrasts rather than in a counterbalance of rise and fall. The left was 
the side of action and rising lines; the right leg was at rest and the 
right arm lowered. In addition the head was apparently bent slightly 
and turned towards the right side of the statue, thus following the 
downward movement. The right hand may have held some object. 
There is a point at the right hip where something seems to have been 
broken off or, possibly, where the remainder of a broken object was 
removed later. It is likely that the object was a prop between hand and 
hip, supporting the former as well as the attribute held by it. 

A definite posture of a rather determined character emerges as the 
result of this brief analysis. As to the significance, the complete absence 
of any attributes makes it difficult to come to a final conclusion. Cer- 
tainly there was no violent movement. Yet the statue could have 
represented an athletic victor. Discus-throwers, for example, are not 
seldom seen in similar positions. To stand firmly on the left leg and, 
at the same time, to raise the discus with the uplifted left hand seems 
indeed to have been quite common as the beginning of a well performed 
throw. Thus the well-known bronze statuette in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Fig. 3)‘, showing a young discus-thrower starting for 
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his exercise, could well be used in an attempt to reconstruct the original 
posture of the St. Louis torso. This, however, does not mean that the 
torso must have represented a discus-thrower. In another statuette in 
the Metropolitan Museum, of somewhat later date, a similar motive is 
used for a youthful victor putting a wreath on his head (Fig. 4).° And 
finally it seems doubtful whether this torso is meant to represent a young 
victor or athlete at all. The size, for one thing, would be more suitable 
for a god. So would the outward appearance, about which there is 
nothing youthful, let alone boyish. 

A well-sculptured torso, even if detached from such explanatory 
details as are afforded by facial expression or meaningful gestures, is 
still not void of characteristics. It may contribute to the general descrip- 
tion of a human character by means of its inherent qualities, that is, its 
form, muscles and the idea of action contained in its incomplete gestures. 
This observation can often be made, especially of Greek art with its 
usual exactitude in the rendering of physical details. This torso must 
have represented a virile character. It suggests an age in which strength, 
tried by numerous experiences, has grown to its full capacity; still at 
the same time it displays balance and composure more than the imme- 
diate activity of youth. Indeed, this is not the torso of a young man at 
all, and probably the artist meant to illustrate what a Greek might call 
the akme of life, rather than its early flower. Such considerations do 
not overrule completely the possibilities that the St. Louis torso might 
have been part of an athletic statue after all, but in the absence of other 
arguments the more satisfactory solution would be that it represented 
a god or a hero. 

In this case, the uplifted left hand was probably clasping a long shaft 
or some other scepter-like object. Such a reconstruction would indeed 
fit in extremely well with the particularly open and erect posture of the 
whole figure. Whether the object, of which no trace remains, really 
was a scepter, or a trident, or something else, is undisclosed. Yet the 
general scheme of the statue thus arrived at can be illustrated very 
closely by a small series of still extant antique monuments. They are all 
statuettes, but clearly copy in their corresponding features a once 
famous image of Zeus. I have dealt with them on a previous occasion. 
One, in bronze, is now in the Louvre’; another similar one is in Venice 
(Fig. 5).7 There is, of course, no proof that the St. Louis statue also 
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represented Zeus, but the attitude shown by the statuettes comes closest 
in artistic invention to what we must conclude was the original posture 
of the statue here in question. They even show the same arrangement of 
the left and right sides. When the St. Louis torso was complete, it very 
likely was part of a creation similar in appearance and perhaps also of 
similar significance. 

In spite of these considerable likenesses, the torso at St. Louis can- 
not, however, have been merely another copy from the same lost 
original, as were the statuettes. This, of course, is not only a question 
of the motive displayed, but more exactly one of date and style. The 
statuettes may well represent a lost fourth century type rather sum- 
marily, but there can be no doubt that, as to their style, they are utterly 
different from the torso. The latter must likewise be presumed to be a 
copy, not an original,’ though it must be a very good copy. Now if, 
from the point of stylistic criticism, it is compared with the statuettes 
just mentioned, the very type of physique must be said to be different. 
Theirs are comparatively small bodies which look like compact centers 
of radiating movements. In contrast to them the torso appears quiet, 
massive, almost simple. One of the reasons why this impression arises 
is the fact that the torso does not share a general movement in the same 
thorough way, as is true of the statuettes, where the mere trunk is 
nothing but an agile bundle of energies. With the St. Louis torso, 
however, the trunk provides a stable system of crossing axes for a 
larger composition. It has little flexibility in itself, and only at the 
edges of its broad front start the movements which the arms and legs 
performed. Its existence as a work of art is largely independent of the 
action of the limbs. Therefore the torso is also comparatively little 
affected by the losses which it has suffered. Its carefully accentuated 
structure deserves a a study of its own, as it was conceiv ed by the artist 
as a unit, quite aside from the charm or impressiveness of a momentary 
gesture. 

Yet it must be stated here that the structure of this torso is a highly 
individual one. Hence comparable examples which may be of help in 
understanding or dating its style are by no means abundant. Points 
which should be kept in mind are the following: the torso, though tall 
and almost elongated in its outlines, nevertheless contains a rather 
heavy nucleus showing the artist’s definite feeling for the handling of 
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plastic masses. This holds good particularly in the upper parts of the 
torso. Still this all but monumental plasticity is outweighed by a very 
noticeable and almost severe accentuation of the single parts. The 
shoulders are broad, but the chest is placed comparatively high upon 
the long trunk, which is rich in detail. Most remarkable is the enormous 
arch of the thorax, by which chest and stomach are set off from each 
other, and which has an almost architectural effect, like a huge dome 
resting on its pendentives. In addition there is the strict erectness which 
is emphasized by an almost unbroken frontality. Combined with a 
certain rectangularity of all important lines, it becomes the outstanding 
inner quality of the entire figure. It is chiefly due to this latter quality 
that the original work can be visualized so clearly even in the present 
incomplete state of preservation. 

This very erectness of the inner structure separates the St. Louis 
torso not only from the above mentioned statuettes, but from all fourth 
century art. Thus, the Scopaic Lansdowne Heracles,® as another 
instance, in contrast to the torso has a body more cylindrical in shape, 
in spite of its broad forms and somewhat square build. Moreover, in all 
these examples there is a floating sway vertically throughout the middle 
line of the body, which the torso here considered does not possess. 
Except the slight twist towards the left, starting beneath the navel, 
there is nothing of the kind. To the man responsible for it, this absence 
may well have appeared as an artistic asset. He made it an integral and 
distinctive part of the whole composition. As to the importance of this 
detail there can be no doubt. The middle axis always is both a sensitive 
and decisive element in the building up of a statue, especially so in a 
Greek statue. In the work of an artist who shows himself so perfectly 
familiar with the classical methods of handling form as is the case here, 
such obvious predilection for straightness may surprise us. Indeed it 
must be understood as an almost antiquated feature, and therefore it 
suggests a possible date. 

Intrinsically this inner straightness is an early classical or even an 
archaic element. Found here in the full maturity of a specifically rich 
plastic style, and being still palpable and effective in it, it proves that the 
line of artistic ancestry leading back to much more rigid conceptions 
of the Greek statue has not yet been broken. This, of course, is of basic 
significance in the understanding of the torso in the St. Louis Art 
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Museum. Its style, or the style of its presumable original, must be 
described as classical. Yet there is a proper balance between elements 
preceding the climax of classical art and others obviously belonging to 
it. Moreover, it is exactly this combination of qualities upon which its 
artistic effect is really founded. There are other features which are best 
understood with the help of similar considerations. One is the outline 
of the trunk itself, the silhouette. It still keeps something of the flower- 
like shape which once was part of the archaic ideal, growing up from 
comparatively narrow hips and opening itself broadly towards the 
shoulders. But all of these facts on the other hand, make a dating in the 
fourth century ever more improbable. At the same time and in the same 
degree they may explain why comparisons with works belonging to that 
chapter of Greek art are so unsatisfactory. 

Indeed the motive of the scepter-bearer or spear-carrier lifting up his 
left arm is an old one in Greek art. We know that it was in use before the 
original of the St. Louis torso was created. In a more rigid, still half 
archaic form it was shown already by the bronze Poseidon from 
Liuadhostra,” who stands firmly on his left leg and once carried in his 
left hand a huge trident. The gesture, in this case as in many others, is 
one of royalty. Similar attempts lead in early classical times to the simple 
distinction already described between an active left and a resting right 
side which forms the basic device of this specific invention. This is 
shown, in the way of an athletic posture, by the above mentioned discus- 
thrower in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 3)." The Apollo from the 
Tiber,” again using a related motive, obviously comes much nearer to 
the probable date, though not so much to the personal style displayed by 
the torso at St. Louis. On the other hand the second bronze statuette 
mentioned here from the Metropolitan Museum’s collection, the 
Diadumenos, which belongs to the last decades of the fifth century 
B.C. (Fig. 4), must be somewhat later. It is softer, not only in details, but 
in the whole structure, and betokens a certain almost elegiac mood of 
which the artist of the torso seemingly was not aware. It is just between 
those two works last named that the torso finds its natural place, and 
where the balance between past and future ideas embodied in it indeed is 
most strikingly felt. This would make a date approximately about 430 
B.C. the most likely guess. The Diadumenos statuette follows closely. 
Here belongs also the torso from Olympia which has recently been linked 
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with this statuette”. To judge from the photographs", the Olympian 
torso shows nearly as many affinities with the torso at St. Louis as with 
the little Diadumenos. A certain mutual relationship of style in all three 
of them is confirmed by subsequent considerations. But at least a decade 
of classical art must lie between them if the torso from Olympia and the 
New York statuette were really derived from a common original. The 
statuette at Venice and related works of a later date reproduce the same 
postural pattern with its sharp contrast of right and left sides in the 
manner of the fourth century B.C. Finally a late apogee of the old and 
powerful motive is reached with the famous statuette in the Louvre, 
representing Alexander in an heroic attitude”. 

There remains still another question to be discussed. It should be 
observed that the original work on which the torso in St. Louis might 
depend seemingly had no direct contact with the art of Polykleitos. 
Comparisons with it would be as fruitless as were those with works 
from the fourth century. And yet some of the Polykleitan statues must 
have been very nearly contemporaneous with the original of this torso. 
The difference in style however is clear. The reason is again that the 
torso is built up in so essentially vertical a way, whereas in Polykleitan 
works the architecture of the body is normally accentuated by rather 
heavy horizontal lines. Even if, as is natural, such lines are not com- 
pletely lacking in the torso, still there has not been given to them an 
importance comparable to the conspicuous prevalence they seem to 
have had in the Polykleitan canon and related schemes. The torso keeps 
its own individuality very distinctly even in this comparison. It is not a 
corpus quadratum, though the master was hardly less familiar with the 
coincidences of abstract and organic form than was Polykleitos. With 
the torso the already mentioned limitations of the thorax, that large 
natural arch, counteracts the visible effects of existing horizontals and, 
to a certain degree, outweighs them. This cannot be said of either the 
Doryphoros or the Diadumenos. In the outlines of the St. Louis torso 
the upward movement is virtually unbroken. In its inner design the 
curve of the thorax serves as a transition between the two directions, 
the vertical and the horizontal. Thus at a point where the waist is about 
the narrowest, the rising lines of contour and inner design start to 
diverge. While rising, they develop a delicate relationship with each 
other, and their quiet curves impart a certain harmonious movement 
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to the physical heaviness of the forms they describe. Finally, the shoul- 
ders, broad as they are, are placed rather high and dominate over the 
rest of the body as, similarly, in the severe conception of a classical face 
the eyes by their very position dominate the long features beneath them. 

To this fundamentally abstract, but by no means complicated device, 
not Polykleitos but the Parthenon yields the best examples within the 
range of classical sculpture. With ours this would not warrant with our 
present knowledge," the naming of an individual artist. But it marks at 
least the historical and geographical spot on which exactly such formal 
and spiritual qualities as displayed by the torso at St. Louis may be ex- 
pected. Fragments from the Parthenon pediments in fact offer, in their 
style, a similar combination of intense plasticity with transparency of the 
living form. As to details, particularly the torso of Poseidon from the 
west pediment” can be compared: the broad shoulders, the emphasis 
given to the arch underneath the spacious chest, the way even in which 
the spandrels, so to speak, on both sides above the arch are limited by 
strong lines and left to the playful movement of light upon the muscular 
pattern. Again, for the outlines and long shape of the trunk an example 
may be found in the figure of Hermes'’ from the same pediment, or 
the Kekrops,” which in this respect is in perfect accord with the Hermes. 
They all are of similar stature,?° tall with these particularly high and 
broad shoulders, and very erect. In the tripartite front of their bodies 
the vertical tendencies still prevail, and this in spite of an obvious 
sensibility to solid and massive forms, a monumental trend which is by 
no means frequent in Greek art. Certainly the modeling is still more 
powerful, more dramatic in the original fragments from the west pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon than can be said of the torso to which we are 
comparing them. The latter, however, was not designed to take part in 
any action of equal violence at all. It was an isolated statue, a fact which 
here should be taken into account. But since such qualities of surface 
were hardly ever rendered integrally by any copy, this is the point 
where the comparison comes to a natural close. 

Copies related to Parthenonic art are known to be rare. The intrinsic 
value of the St. Louis torso lies in the fact that there is at least a good 
chance of connecting it with such works. It should be remembered that 
similar conclusions have recently been reached with regard to the 
Diadumenos statuette which is mentioned above. Actually the name of 
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Phidias was proposed as the artist likely to have created the prototype, 
of which the statuette is perhaps but a repetition on a minor scale.** The 
present case however is different. No hypothetical attribution to a single 
artist shall here be ventured, lest it might prevent rather than further 
genuine understanding. At this point the more important fact is that a 
single work such as the torso here in question can be connected, if not 
yet with the name of a certain artist, at least with an individual style 
definitely represented in extant fragments from one pediment of the 
Parthenon. Indeed the group of works to which the presumable original 
of the torso might possibly have belonged has been narrowed down con- 
siderably. For it seems that also a slight step beyond these limits would 
bring us farther again from the goal, instead of nearer. This can be 
checked by just a few comparisons with post-Parthenonic creations like 
the Ares in the Palazzo Borghese,” or even the so-called King at 
Munich.” The differences become evident at once. In the most general 
terms, everything becomes softer; the inner tension loosens. With such 
instances the classical ideal of the standing male statue already has 
reached, in the process of its incessant transformation, a new and later 
stage. The reason is obvious. These figures show less contact with the 
severe style on which classical art was primarily founded. The genera- 
tion which created works like the torso at St. Louis was still aware of it. 

At the left side of the torso in St. Louis, a vein is indicated on the 
stomach, running down towards the pubes. Similar veins sometimes 
ate shown by other copies of classical masterworks; for example, bya 
replica of the Doryphoros in Berlin.’ It is still uncertain whether they 
are additions made by individual copyists, or were part of the original 
work. Perhaps other copies may bring further clarification to this point. 
As to the torso in St. Louis, there is no reason to doubt that other 
replicas may exist,?*> and may be found wherever such material is avail- 
able. They deserve recognition for the light they throw upon Greek 
sculpture of the second half of the fifth century B.C. 
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' Museum No. 6:37. From a private collection in England; turther provenience unknown. Great care was given in 
providing the photographs here reproduced, tor which I want to express my gratitude to the Muscum’s Board of 
Directors, especially to Mr. James B. Musick 

? Head, both arms, both legs are missing, all by breaking. Scratches or slight severances on back and beneath right 
weast 


} Greatest height of remaining parts, 30 inches, 4 p 
‘G. M.A. Richter, Greek Bronzes in the Met. Maus. of Art, 49, No. 79 
Met. Mus. Budletim, 16, 1921, 33. E. Schmidt, Corodla L. Curtsus, 78 tt 
gic StatuenRopiuen, 28 t 
{. 2448. Cf. the authors’ text to EA. 3842/43, and the statuette from Mount St. Bernard quoted there 
aces of rasp on the back, visible even in the photograph, are more likely to be a copyist’s work; though the 
rool itself was also known to Greek artists. Cf. Bliimel, Bi/dbawerardest, 9, and the example given plate 35, b. Ct 
also D. K.H irt Bulletin, 18, 1936, 166, tor other examples of the use of the rasp in Roman copies 
’ Br. Br. 691/92, F. P. Johnson, Lyssppos, 208 ff. For the date, cf. V. Muller, Art Bulletin, 20, 1938, 366 
3, 1899, 58, 85 ff. and pi. 5 


Note 4 above; G. M. Richter, op. cst., 51, shows good reasons to compare it with the ‘heavy style’ of the Tyran 


Helbig-Ame g 2, 122, No. 1336. C. Walston, Alcamenes, 220, Fig. 196 a/b. Amelung, /¢/. 41, 1926, 261 ¢ 

Corolla Curtin x. cat. CL. Delow, p. 407 f 

; LS 

F.P son, Lyssppos, 216 t. and pl. 47; K. Gebauer, AM. 63/64, 1938/39, 64 ff. and 99, K61. Later the motive 


was occasionally revived by other Hellenistic rulers; they imitate Alexander while imitating the statue of Lysippos 


Cf. a estone statue in Cairo, published by Edgar, J/HS. 33, 1913, 50 tt 

Recently Schweitzer, /dl. $3, 1938, 4 tt 

Co gnon, Le Parthenon, $8; A. H. Smith, Sculps. of the Parthenon, pl. 10, 2. Also the comparison with torso H 
t the cast pec nent is useful and reveals important likenesses As to the relationship of H cast to Poseidon west, 
cf. SChweitze ». c., 
>Smith, op t. pl. 9; Schweitzer, op. cat., 48 
+ Smith, op pl. 8. The athnity between Hermes and Kekrops is also noted by Schweitzer, op. cét., 49. With the 
Kekrops the fondness of this artist for straight postures approaches something which could almost be called a general 
verticalism, and agrees by no means easily with the action intended for the figure 

This can be said without repudiating the finer distinctions between the single figures which have been pointed out 


by Schweit ap. cat., 48. A certain verticalism of structure seems indeed to be a quality common to all the tragments 
the Parthenon west pediment of which it ts still possible to judge. This verticalism works like an early classical 
within the single figures, in spite of the apparent exuberance of invention shown in gestures and 
xdeling. It can hardly be understood otherwise than as a retrospective element specific to the style of the west 





pediment. This should not be disregarded when the relative chronology of the two pediments is discussed, which 
continues to be a crucial question; cf. the differing opinions quoted by Schweitzer, op. ci#., 43, 2, and his own argu 
nents, op $0 ff. The inner verticalism of single figures, found especially in the west pediment, should at least be 
4 warning not to describe their style as a purely progressive one. In tact, the analysis reveals a rather unusual mixture 


t 


of stylistic qualities, which is clearly due to the personal likings and interests of the artist. Whether this was the 
same artist as the one responsible tor the Parthenon east pediment remains questionable, however His predilection 


tor vertical st res must be said to be a slight quaintness rather than a progressive quality. Why, then, should he 
have adopted it un what is even possibly the later work among the two pediments? Seen within the general trend of 
classical art, such a development from the Parthenon east pediment to the Parthenon west pediment appears utterly 
IACLY 
E. Schmidt, Corolla Curtiss, loc. cat 


Furtwangler, Masterpieces, 95; Br. Br. 335. The restorations, to which most of the apparent similarity with the 
Diomedes is due (cf. Furtwangler, op. c##., 92.) need checking. In passing it may be noted that this statue in its present 
shape must be considered as the possible prototy pe of a once very famous neo classic work: Thorvaldsen’s Jason, cf 
the illustration given by A. Rosenberg, Thorvalasen, § 


work certainly not preceding the latest developments achieved in the Parthenon workshop, and perhaps 

connected with it; cf. L. Curtius, Zeas «. Hermes, 44 

* Ber 151, cf. Bliimel, Katalog, 19, veins on arm and stomach. ct. Furtwingler, op. cat., 215, concerning another 

Classical torso from Olympia 

® It should be mentioned here that, as I attempted to point out in the text to EA. 4302/03, the bearded head with a 
he Louvre, often called Miltiades, must have been part of a statue almost identical in style and posture 

with the St. Louis torso. Cf. the ce gD reproduced by Furtwangler, op. cat., plate 4, and tor the more recent 

discussion of the “Miultiades’’, F Reuleon. atalog Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 205, No. 275 a. A combination of the two 

works, which could be easily executed with casts, would be worth trying 
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A LATE GOTHIC PAINTING IN ST. LOUIS 


By Wo.FrGaNc Born 


painting of Christ Nailed to the Cross, which is here reproduced for 

the first time with the permission of President Father Crimmins. On 
a panel 66 by 50 inches, the painting is traditionally supposed to have 
been brought from Belgium to America by the Jesuits before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. That parts of the picture were over- 
painted in the eighteenth century to make it conform to the taste of 
the period is proven by the Baroque shape of the clouds and the fact 
that in some of the faces original forms of a crude character appear 
through a smooth over-painting. From the style, the painting can be 
attributed to a Netherlandish or Lower Rhenish painter of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

The coloring is deep and subdued except for the bright yellows and 
blues in the costume of the executioners. Under a high horizon the 
figures are scattered over the plane, leaving a number of empty areas 
between the groups as in the Christ Mourned and in other paintings 
by Geertjen tot Sint Jans of Leiden! who worked in Haarlem between 
1490 and 1495, and died at the age of twenty-eight. It is, however, not 
so much the paintings of this master as those of his followers of which 
we are reminded. Artists like the Master of the Martyrdom of St. Lucy 
come first to mind.’ That the artist of the St. Lucy painting is of a later 
origin than Geertjen is attested by the picture’s sculptural design and 
garish colors as well as the floral patterns of the executioners’ clothes, 
all of which approximate the German Renaissance.* 

Two unidentified coats of arms in the St. Louis painting are sus- 
pended by straps on a tree in the upper right corner of the picture. The 
helmets on the tops of the shields are decorated with mantlings of the 
foliage design of the early sixteenth century. After he became a Saxonian 
court painter in 1505, Lucas Cranach was permitted to sign his wood- 
cuts with two coats of arms which often are represented suspended by 
straps from trees, the first of the group appearing in 1506, the last in 
1516. In Diirer’s engraving, The Coat of Arms of Death (B. 101), dated 
1503, and in the wings of an altarpiece painted about 1520 by Cornelisz 


N the collection of St. Louis University, at St. Louis, Missouri, is a 
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Engelbrechtsen of Leiden (1468-1535), coats of arms are suspended by 
straps in the same way as in the St. Louis painting.‘ The Diirer coat of 
arms has mantlings, the Engelbrechtsen has not. Engelbrechtsen came 
under Diirer’s influence probably through his pupil, Lucas van Leiden, 
but he displays an exuberant and sophisticated style foreign to the simple 
taste of the painter of the Christ Nailed to the Cross, who recalls the 
rigidity of Dirck Bouts. However, the winged casque worn by the third 
horseman of the St. Louis painting is modeled upon the casque of 
Engelbrechtsen’s Saint on Horseback, which must have been made 
after 1513 because the horse is copied from Diirer’s engraving, Knight, 
Death and Devil (B.98), which dates from this year.® 

In the middle ground of the Christ Nailed to the Cross the Virgin 
is seen with crossed hands sitting on the ground and supported by 
St. John. This motif may be traced to the Mater Dolorosa painted 
shortly after 1505 by Jan Joest of Calcar as a part of the altarpiece of 
the cathedral of Palencia in Spain.’ Jan Joest (born in Wesel about 
1460, died in Haarlem about 1519) was a follower of Geertjen,’ but his 
style differs from the emotional style of the Christ Nailed to the Cross 
in its smoothness and its decidedly Dutch placidity. 

A peculiar fusion of the Netherlandish Gothic and the German 
Renaissance, similar to that which forms the style of the St. Louis 
painting, is typical of the work of the Master of St. Severin in the early 
sixteenth century. This painter worked in Cologne, but he was probably 
of Dutch origin, and is considered by some scholars to have been a 
pupil of Engelbrechtsen.* He was deeply influenced by Geertjen.? On 
the other hand, the figure and the face of Christ in the Christ Nailed 
to the Cross ate reminiscent of the Christ of the Crucifixion by the 
Master of St. Severin in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,!° which, 
although painted as late as about 1511, recalls Geertjen’s Christ 
Mourned. The two coats of arms in the St. Louis painting have their 
parallels in the Boston picture." In the right wing of the Crucifixion, 
which shows the Decapitation of St. John, three people are raising 
their left hands to their chests;! the oriental spectator with the turban in 
the Christ Nailed to the Cross displays exactly the same gesture with 
his right hand as he watches the nailing. The executioner of the Decapi- 
tation of St. John, although seen from the back, stands almost in the 
same affected position as the upright executioner with the auger in the 
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Christ Nailed to the Cross. A further connection with the Master of 
St. Severin is offered by a Crucifixion in the Wallraff Richartz Museum 
in Cologne (No. 488), considered by Friedlander to be an early work 
of the Master of St. Severin," and comparable to the St. Louis picture 
in its composition. 

To be sure, the painter of the Christ Nailed to the Cross is lacking in 
the powerful imagination, the severe draughtsmanship and the peculiar 
psychology of the Master of St. Severin, but he stands somewhat closer 
to him than to Jan Joest and Engelbrechtsen, to mention only two of 
the other leading contemporaries from whose works he borrowed 
some motifs. A systematic examination of early anonymous sixteenth 
century Dutch paintings now scattered over churches, museums and 
private collections may result in the partial restoration of the oeuvre 
of the unknown painter of the Christ Nailed to the Cross, who at any 
rate holds his own as a fascinating artist of an interesting transitional 
period. So far we can say only that he worked between 1510 and 1520, 
probably in a Dutch province close to the German Lower Rhine. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

The painting seems to be by the same artist who executed the crucifixion in the Stadel Museum 
at Frankfort (No. 1067, *‘Dutch artist about 1525’), and also two other crucifixions, one in the 
Museo Correr in Venice (No. 1040) and another in the Museum at Turin (Dalberg, Frihhollander 


in Italien, pl. 26). W.R.V. 


1M. J. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Maleret, Vol. V, 1927, pl. IX. 

2W.R. Valentiner, The Art of the Low Countries, Garden City, N. Y. 1914, p. 71 sqq 

3 The coat of the executioner on the right shows the fragments of an inscription which do not yield a meaning 
The inscription runs as follows: C WI LL (2)... ERASSIMUS ... VINC .. . ba 

‘ Friedlander, op. cét., Vol. X, 1932, p. 69. 

5 Fried)ander, op. cét., Vol. X, 1932, pl. LVI, p. 133. The composition and the architectural details may be traced to 
Diirer’s engraving, The Little Horse (B. 96), dated 1505. Here a warrior with a winged casque is to be seen. 


® Friedlander, op. cét., Vol. IX, 1931, pl. VIII. Compare also a similar group in the background of the Christ Bearing 
the Cross in Palencia, ibid. pl. LX. Engelbrechtsen used the motif of St. Mary with crossed hands in a slightly different 
way in a stained glass window dating from about 1520 and showing the Descent from the Cross; H. Schmitz, Die 
Glasgemalde des Kgl. Kunstgewerbemuseum in Berlin, Berlin, 1913, Vol. Il, pl. 24, No. 110. 

7F. Winkler, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 1924, p. 188. 

8 Ch. L. Kuhn, A Catalogue of German Paintings of the Middle Ages and Renaissance in American Collections, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936, p. 25. 

°C. Glaser, Les Peintres Primitifs Allemands, Paris, 1931, p. 36. 

10 Kuhn, op. cét., pl. V. 

11 Compare also the two coats of arms in the Epiphany by the Master of St. Severin, now in the Wallraff Richartz 
Museum, Cologne; H. Brockmann, Die Spatzeit der Kolner Malerschule, Bonn and Leipzig, 1924, pl. 12 

12 Brockman, op. cét., p. 65, criticizes the repetition of the gesture which in reality serves the purpose of emphasizing 
the interest taken by the spectators in the action. 

18 Brockman, op. cit., pl. 49. 

16 Brockman, op. cét., p. 37, p. 383. 
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THREE LATE GOTHIC WOOD SCULPTURES 


By E. P. RicHarpson 


not badly represented in this country. There are beautiful and 

important series of French, Burgundian and Spanish work and 
to a lesser extent of Italian Gothic sculpture. The aspect of the late 
Gothic perhaps least well represented in proportion to its relative impor- 
tance is the wooden sculpture of the Netherlands and Germany. The 
countries north of the Alps throughout the area of the Holy Roman 
Empire were exceedingly rich in sculpture; for the great flowering of 
European arts brought about by the mediaeval effort to find an imagi- 
native form for the story and tradition of Christianity, found one of its 
highest expressions in sculpture in these regions. Both the remarkable 
development of sculptural style based upon the qualities of wood 
which was achieved, and the quality of the emotions expressed are 
illustrated in three hitherto unnoted pieces in American collections, to 
which I would like to call attention. 

The first of these are two very distinguished figures of St. Barbara 
and S¢. Catherine from the Foulc collection in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art (Figs. 1 and 3), called there South German, fifteenth century, 
which I believe to be the work of the Suabian sculptor, Jorg Syrlin the 
Younger, of Ulm (active c.1480-c. 1520). Syrlin the Younger, whose 
work has only recently been clarified,! was a creator of great carved 
altars and the head of the largest sculptor’s workshop in Ulm. The 
position he holds in the last flowering of Gothic sculpture is of great 
importance, therefore, for in the final phase of Gothic sculpture around 
1500 Ulm was one of the most important centers.? His style is quite 
distinct. The exact limits of his oeuvre are nevertheless difficult to 
determine because of the nature and method of sculpture in the late 
Gothic. The carved and painted wooden altarpiece, which was the most 
important and original development of German late mediaeval sculp- 
ture, was often of great size and complexity, calling for the combined 
efforts of the wood carver, the painter, the joiner and the blacksmith. In 
the fifteenth century all these craftsmen were sometimes united in one 
workshop, which was prepared to execute every operation called for by 


[": Gothic sculpture, in spite of its diversity, is on the whole 
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an order of any size. We know that Tilman Riemenschneider’s large 
workshop in Wurzburg had twelve apprentices and an even larger 
number of associates connected with it. Jorg Syrlin’s workshop, as 
indicated by its production, must have been of similar size and impor- 
tance in Ulm. But as there are in his case no records of the shop’s 
management, we can judge only on the basis of quality and style what 
is his own work, what may be called workshop product, and what the 
reflection of his work outside the shop in what may be called his circle. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts contains a Madonna and Child by Jorg 
Syrlin the Younger (Fig. 2) with finely preserved surface and old poly- 
chromy which belongs to the highest level of his output of about 15 10- 
20.3 The two statues in Philadelphia are also on the level of the best of 
his production. Unfortunately they have been covered at some time bya 
coat of flat grey paint relieved only by a dull brown color on the hair, 
borders of garments and accessories, so that at first glance they are not 
so attractive as the Detroit figure. They seem to me, however, of the 
finest quality of Syrlin’s personal work and quite characteristic of his 
late style. 

The gentle gravity and sweet lyric feeling of these figures is the 
characteristic expressive tone of Syrlin’s imagination. Suabian sculpture 
as a whole was quiet in feeling and stands in this respect among the 
German late Gothic schools much as Venetian painting does among 
Italian schools of painting. Its calm, its monumentality and its gentleness 
of feeling set it apart from the more dramatic, more mannered or more 
realistic work of other regions. Syrlin’s imagination was less noble and 
stately in tone than that of Gregor Erhart, the other leading con- 
temporary sculptor in Ulm. His male saints are kindly rather than 
heroic; his Madonnas and female saints breathe a sweet domestic grace 
and peace rather than a transcendental dignity. His figures are always 
quite simple and solid, standing firmly on their feet without the restless 
movement and angular postures so characteristic of most of his con- 
temporaries. The broad head with small features delicately modeled and 
surrounded by the wide, smooth planes of the face, the subtly modeled 
small hands, the dreamy sweetness of mood of these two saints are 
typical of his late style. So also is the simplicity of the draperies which 
fall in long and flowing though angular folds. The draperies, in fact, are 
one of the most personal aspects of Syrlin’s style, not only in their 
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special rhythms of line but in the way their folds are cut back to form 
broad smooth planes from which the ridges stand out almost at right 
angles. 

St. Barbara and St. Catherine appear frequently in Suabian altars as 
companion figures on either side of a standing figure of the Madonna 
and Child (Lautern, Pfarrkirche; Risstissen, Leonhardskapelle; Mann- 
heim, Historical Museum, Roter Altar) and it is a reasonable supposition 
that these two were once part of such a group. Their height is the only 
clue. They measure 96 and 98 cm. high, which is unusually short for the 
output of Syrlin’s shop. His figures normally measure at least 110 cm. 
or more. In the Pfarrkirche of Emerfeld, near Riedlingen, there is a 
Madonna and Child Standing on the Crescent Moon, 96 cm. in height, 
and of very fine quality, althou gh marred by an unfortunate sentimental 
overpainting and by the addition of florid baroque crowns.‘ In addition 
to the similarity of size, there are many likenesses of pose, facial type 
and details of drape ry linking these three figures so that it seems prob- 
able they once belonged together. 

Another important piece of Suabian sculpture is a Pa/mese/ or figure 
of Christ Entering Jerusalem on the Back of a Donkey (Fig. 4) in the 
collection of Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass of Detroit, which is to my 
knowledge the only example of this rare and interesting type to have 
reached this country. It is a linden wood figure, 55 inches high and 42 
inches long, which, though slightly damaged in parts, has the great 
merit of being in absolutely original condition. This Pa/mese/, which 
was sold in New York as a French piece, is an excellent example of 
Suabian sculpture done in the circle of Jorg Syrlin the Younger between 
1480 and 1490. The broad oval face with rounded brow and small chin 
(Fig. 5), the flowing hair, the simple monumentality of the whole figure 
no less than the fold system recognizable in the robe, show a relation to 
Syrlin’s work. There is no doubt, however, that we have here to do with 
another personality. The head is impressive but touched with naivete 
and of an almost childlike softness. The composition is sensitive in 
feeling but rigid in posture and stiff in movement. If we are to identify 
the sculptor, we must look in the circle of Syrlin for an artist with talent 
but with these marked limitations. 

There is now in the museum at Stuttgart a great series of reliefs of the 
Passion known as the Zwiefalten Altar, which was ordered in 1509-10 
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by the abbot of that monastery from two sculptors of Ulm, Jorg Syrlin 
the Younger and Christophorus Langeisen.’ The first four of these 
reliefs (which were originally the decorations of seven altars of 
the Passion) were done by Langeisen: The Arrest in the Garden, 
Christ Before Pilate, The Scourging of Christ, The Journey to Calvary 
(Fig. 6). The fifth, The Crucifixion, was done chiefly by Langeisen, 
partly by Syrlin. The last two, The Descent from the Cross and The 
Entombment, wete done by Jorg Syrlin alone. The whole series was 
completed by 1516-17. Syrlin is much the more famous artist but 
Langeisen is also a remarkable sculptor on his own plane. His reliefs 
are executed in a vein of simple and rather burgherlike narrative 
realism, instead of the dignified idealism of Syrlin’s style. Langeisen 
had obviously no gift for tragedy or for violent movement; when he 
attempted these he was awkward and naive. His attitude toward his 
subjects from the story of the Passion was one of simple delight in the 
pageantry of a mystery play rather than an understanding of the tragic 
narrative. The reliefs are crowded with vivid portrait heads and splendid 
costumes; through the turmoil the figure of Christ appears unmoved 
and gentle, a figure of sweet and childlike pathos. Within these limits of 
feeling Langeisen was a charming artist of the second rank, if not on 
the level of a Memling, at least of a Master of the St. Lucy Legend or a 
Jan Joost van Calcar. He showed himself a stronger artist in the more 
rugged and incisive Bust of a Prophet from the choir stalls of Zwiefalten, 
which is also now at Stuttgart.’ 

The Zwiefalten reliefs are later than the Pa/mese/ in the Haass collec- 
tion and at first glance the difference in the costumes conceals an 
otherwise close and intimate connection that a more careful study will 
reveal. The distinctive facial type of the Christ on the donkey, both in 
profile and full face, appears again and again in the reliefs, the same 
broad and heart-shaped face with rounded brow, small eyes in large eye 
sockets, short but jutting nose between two applelike cheekbones, and 
small mouth beneath a long upper lip. The dreamy softness of the face 
reappears in the Christ of the Arrest and Scourging. The distinctive 
profile can be seen again, for instance, in the upturned head of a man 
who seems to address an appeal to the mounted man at the top of the 
Journey to Calvary; and the same naive conception of the donkey’s head 
and mane reappears in the horses of this relief. The head of Christ in the 
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Journey to Calvary is clearly influenced already by Jorg Syrlin; but in 
the drapery one can find in slightly more suave form all the character- 
istics of the drapery of the Christ on the Donkey. 

The simple but strongly carved drapery shows three marked features. 
The broad, heavy sleeves, wrinkled into a series of distinctive folds at 
right angles to the line of the arm, are a very unusual detail. The prefer- 
ence for long folds falling from the shoulders in almost straight lines, 
widely separated by broad, smooth planes, until they break into crinkles 
at the bottom, is also notable. A third characteristic is that the robe has 
clear, sweeping outlines, but within the curve a following intricate fold 
like a contrasting theme. All three motives recur in the Christ of the 
first, second and fourth Zwiefalten reliefs; the other two are nude 
figures, but show the characteristic facial type. The Christ on the 
Donkey belongs both emotionally and stylistically to the sculptor of 
the later and more elaborate Zwiefalten reliefs. It shows Langeisen in an 
earlier Gothic manner and in a serious mood that is, perhaps, more 
suited to his gifts. 

The figure of Christ on the Palm Sunday donkey was made to be 
carried in procession through the village on Palm Sunday. This custom 
dated in southern Germany from the twelfth century and lasted until the 
close of the eighteenth century, when it was finally abolished, partly by 
force.’ The motive is also known in the art of southern Germany from 
the twelfth century but almost all of the existing figures are from the 
period between 1450 and 1550. Most of the examples are peasant work 
and of only moderate esthetic value. A few, however, are of importance 
as works of art. This grave and touching figure by Langeisen, next to 
Multscher’s figure of 1456, is the most sensitive treatment of the theme 
I have found. 


1 Julius Baum, Ulmer Plastik, 1911; Gertrud Otto, Ulmer Plastik der Spatgotik, 1927; the older view that he was only 
a craftsman has recently been reiterated by Feuerstein in Jahrbuch Pruess. Kunstsamml, Vol. XLVIII (1927), p. 18. 
? Wilhelm Pinder, Die Deutsche Plastik, 1929, Voi. Il, p. 398 ff. 

3 Cf. the writer's article in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts, Vol. XV (1935-36), p. 51. 

* Reproduced in Otto, op. cit., p. 201, Fig. 222. 

§ Julius Baum, Deutsche Bildwerke der 10. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, 1917, p. 182-189, Nos. 175-181, with a bibliography of 
earlier discussion. 

* Baum, op. cit. No. 174, p. 182. 

” Fubrer durch das Framkische Lustpold-Museum, Wurzburg, 1913, p. 38. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED PAINTINGS BY GENTILE 
DA FABRIANO By WILHELM Surpa 


N the collection at Dumbarton Oaks there is a small panel repre- 
senting the Martyrdom of St. Peter (Fig. 2), the artistic origin of 
which has given rise to very diverse opinions. My first impression 

that it was a work of Gentile da Fabriano I find confirmed to such a 
degree by closer study that, with the kind permission of the owner of 
the painting, I would like to lay my evidence before a wider circle. 

In spite of a gaping wound in the head, the saint is represented as 
upright on his knees, and upon the ground he has written with his 
blood the first words of the Creed, which seem to strike the two 
murderers with horror and terror at the deed they have done. The 
thicket in which the scene takes place is indicated by bushes with 
stylized foliage; golden rays break through from high above and mingle 
with the halo surrounding the head of the saint. In the far distance on 
a rocky eminence one sees a castle which can no longer give protection 
to the saint who is losing his life in the lonely thicket. The vivid and 
gaudy colors of the murderers’ clothes present a surprising contrast to 
the black and white robes of the saint’s order. The total effect of the 
picture, representing as it does this cruel scene with such noble and 
compassionate calm, is one of other-world symbolism. 

The attribution to Gentile da Fabriano is confirmed by the details: 
comparison of the bearded man on St. Peter’s left with the Sz. Nicolas 
in the Berlin panel and of his beardless companion with the kneeling 
donor in the same picture; the exact correspondence of the foliage with 
that in the kneeling St. John the Baptist (Fig. 1) in the Brera Gallery in 
Milan. All observations lead to the assumption that the Martyrdom of 
St. Peter belongs to the early works of Gentile da Fabriano. The altar- 
piece with the Coronation of the Virgin in the Brera, formerly in the 
Church of the Minori Osservanti in Val Romita near Fabriano, is 
supposed to have been done even before 1409, the first year of Gentile’s 
activity in Venice. But since the paintings by Gentile which are firmly 
established through their dates are known from much later years only 
(1423 and 1425), in other words from the last years of his life, which 
ended in 1427, such an early date for the Brera masterpiece cannot 
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Fig. 3. GENTILE DA FABRIANO, M~araculous Healing o 
Washington, 











be maintained with any great certainty. Merely probable reasons can 
be advanced, since Gentile da Fabriano was active in Vénice 1409-12 
and Brescia 1414-1419, and so could hardly have undertaken com- 
missions from his home town during that time. 

The size of the picture in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection is very 
similar to that of the four panels with legends in the Brera. The latter 
measures 60 x 40 cm., the Martyrdom of St. Peter 55.3 x 46.2 cm. It 
very likely had an analogous function in the general conception of an 
altarpiece now lost. The ensuing question however, whether the small 
panels with legends were placed above or below the larger figures of 
the saints, shall not be discussed further here. 

A second panel with a legend by Gentile da Fabriano, in the collection 
of Mr. Samuel H. Kress in New York (Fig. 3), does not need any other 
confirmation as being by the hand of the master. All parts of the altar- 
piece to which it originally belonged are preserved. Furthermore, 
the whole has been described by Vasari with the highest praise. The 
passage in question runs as follows: 


“Ed in San Niccold en a San Miniato, per la Famiglia de’ Quaratesi fece la tavola 


dell’ altar maggiore; che, di quante cose ho veduto di mano di costui, a me senza dubbio 


ome la migliore: =— oltre alla Nostra Donna e molti Santi che le sono intorno, tutti ben 
atti: la predelia di detta tavola, piena di storie della Vita di San Niccold, di figure piccole, 
non pud essere pit bella né meglio fatta di quello che ell’ é.”’ 


The middle panel representing The Madonna Enthroned is now in 
the National Gallery in London as a loan from His Majesty the King. 
The four saints: Maria Magdalena, Nicolas, St. John the Baptist, and 
George are in the Uffizi; four panels of the predella with scenes from 
the life of St. Nicolas are in the Pinacoteca Vaticana; the fifth, which is 
mentioned by Milanesi! as being in the possession of the Cavaliere T. 
Puccini in Pistoia, is the above mentioned one in the collection of Mr. 
Kress in New York. The subject matter is extremely interesting. It 
depicts the miraculous healing of the sick through touching the 
sarcophagus of St. Nicolas in the Cathedral of Bari, one of the most 
famous pilgrimage churches in Italy. 

Gentile represents the interior of a church with its rich pictorial 
decoration. We see beneath the apse mosaic, showing Christ in the 
Mandorla with two assisting figures, five scenes from the legend of St. 
Nicolas. Although those scenes are partly hidden by the sarcophagus, 
it is easy to see that they are identical with the five panels in the Vatican 
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Gallery and the Kress Collection. It would be difficult to find a second 
instance of this kind, where a painter has utilized various scenes from 
his own work as an altar decoration of a building in the very same 
picture. 

The Quaratesi Altarpiece is the latest among the preserved works 
by Gentile. It is recorded that originally the date 1425 could be read 
on the picture. It is in any case the most important manifestation of the 
mature phase of his art, and the predella in the Kress Collection is 
probably the most remarkable representation of architecture by the 
artist which has come down to us. It is astonishing that Gentile, only 
two years after the Trecento rendering of space in the Presentation in 
the Temple in the Louvre, could make such a decided step into the 


Quattrocento.’ 


1 Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite ecc. . . . con nuove annotazioni ¢ commenti di Gaetano Milanes:, II, 1878, p. 7. 


2 The Kress panel may be recognized in the scene at the extreme right. 


31 would like to correct a small error which has found its way into the eighth volume (p. 26, 1927) of the invalu- 
able Italian Schools of Painting by our late friend R. van Marle. The Coronation of the Virgin in the Heugel Collection in 
Paris is not identical with that in the Academy in Vienna. The picture in the Collection of Henry Heugel is an 
original by Gentile, as A. Colosanti (Gentile da Fabriano, 1809, p. 53) and R. Eigenberger have already supposed (Die 
Gemaldegalerie der Akadamie der bildenen Ksinste in Wien, 1927, p. 157), although it should probably be dated 
not so late as the time of the Strozzi masterpiece. The picture in the Academy in Vienna, which was given to the 
Academy by Johannes Prince Liechtenstein and was reproduced by Van Marle, is a workshop replica by an artist 
whose name 1s yet to be discovered. 
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HENRY INMAN, AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE 
AND WORK By THEopoRE BoLTON 


I. INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH Henry Inman was considered one of the most 
important artists of his day, his work has suffered from the 
same neglect which has befallen that of most of his con- 

temporaries. And yet after a survey of his work there seems every 
reason to accept the high estimate placed on his pictures by his con- 
temporaries. While much of it remains to be brought to light a sufficient 
amount of his work is available upon which to base a study showing 
the trends in the artist’s development. 

In tracing Inman’s individual development the attempt will at times 
be made to relate this trend to the wide changes in outlook and style 
taking place during his lifetime. The study is all the more interesting 
in that Inman’s pictures are more varied in subject matter, style and 
technique than is true of those of the other artists of his day. He painted 
landscapes and figure compositions as well as portraits in oils and in 
miniature, All of this work falls within the first half of the nineteenth 
century and reflects the spirit of Romantic Realism. 

Before the Revolution the work of the American painters reflected 
the Baroque and Rococo styles prevailing in England, and their subject 
matter was largely restricted to portraiture. After the Revolution came 
a reaction from these styles and also an increased interest in landscape 
and figure composition. 

The Post-Revolutionary Period was one of a transition in taste. The 
demand for the English decorative portrait declined. Then, after the 
War of 1812, few American artists went to England for their training. 

Henry Inman belongs to the first generation of American trained 
artists, including John Wesley Jarvis (1781-1840)! and John Neagle 
(1796-1865),? as distinct from the artists who were trained in England, 
such as Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827),’ Gilbert Stuart (175 5-1828),* 
John Trumbull (1756-1843),° Thomas Sully (1783-1872),° and Samuel 
F. B. Morse (1791-1872).’ Although there are obvious technical differ- 
ences in the painting of these men, the chief distinction between those 
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trained in England and those trained in America is cultural rather than 
technical. 

Using a technique similar to that of Stuart and Sully, and thus taking 
the English technical tradition as their point of departure, Inman, 
Jarvis, and Neagle developed a more realistic style of portraiture than 
that of the London trained artists. In general, the early portraits of 
Stuart and Sully have a movement in composition and a display of 
brush work characteristic of late eighteenth century English por- 
traiture; while, in general, the portraits of Jarvis, Neagle and Inman are 
deliberately static in pose and realistic in style. 

The high appreciation of Inman’s pictures by his contemporaries is 
revealed by a glance at his career. His associates elected him the first 
Vice-President of the National Academy in 1827, when he was only 
twenty-six years old;$ and the public thought so highly of his work that, 
by 1838, his income was about $9,000. But in spite of fame and financial 
rewards, Inman himself deplored what he called the “rage for portraits,” 
and foresaw a time when the painters would be less restricted in their 
subject-matter. 

“T tell you, sir,” Inman said to Charles E. Lester, “‘the business of a 
few generations of artists in this country, as in all others, is to prepare 
the way for their successors; for the time will come when the rage for 
portraits will give way to a higher and purer taste.’”? 

In point of fact the “rage for portraits” did not decline. The perennial 
demand for portraits was supplied less and less by the portrait painters, 
and more and more by the portrait photographers. Although the advent 
of the camera was heralded by the artists at a meeting of the National 
Academy of Design in 1839 when Daguerre was elected to honorary 
membership during the presidency of Samuel F. B. Morse," the camera 
did not cause any appreciable decline in the demand for the painted 
portrait until after the Civil War. It is true that Inman was interested in 
the camera (Fig. 2). He speaks of it ina letter, now in the Harry MacNeill 
Bland Collection, dated New York, December 24, 1839, to James 
McMuttrie, Philadelphia, as follows: “The Daguerteotype is exhibiting 
here, and is worth a long j journey to sce * But even when the camera 
became a competitor of the portrait painter after the Civil War, and long 
after Inman’s day, it had competed mainly with the miniature portrait. 
Writing in 1867 Tuckerman in his American Artist Life stated that: 
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“photography has, in a great measure, superseded miniature painting.” 

Meanwhile portrait painters in oils flourished and Inman’s period of 
activity falls well within the time when there was a “‘rage for portraits.” 
Aside from those already mentioned, other contemporaries of Henry 
Inman were: Samuel L. Waldo (1783-1861); Chester Harding (1792- 
1866); Charles Loring Elliott (1812-1868); James H. Shegogue (1805- 
1872); Francis Alexander (1800-1880); William Page (1811-1885); 
Thomas Hicks (1823-1890); George P. A. Healy (1808-1894); Francis 
B. Carpenter (1830-1900); and Daniel Huntington (1816-1906). 


Il. NEW YORK, 1801-1826. INMAN’S BOYHOOD, 
APPRENTICESHIP, AND EARLY PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


Henry Inman was born at Utica, New York, on October 28, 1801." 
He was the third of the four sons of William Inman (1762-1843), and 
Sarah Inman (1773-1829). William Inman left a position as clerk to Lord 
Pultney and came to the United States in 1792. He settled at Whitestone, 
New York, near Utica, where he engaged extensively in land specula- 
tion and conducted a brewery. 

The four sons were: William Inman, Jr. (1797-1874), who entered 
the United States Navy in 1812; John Inman (1805-1850), who was con- 
nected with the New York Mirror, and later became the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser; Henry Inman (1801-1846), the subject of the 
present essay; and Charles Inman, who became a cabinet maker.” 

Because of Henry Inman’s aptitude for drawing, his father allowed 
him to study with an itinerant drawing master; and when the Inman 
family moved to New York, in 1812, the boy continued his drawing 
lessons at a day school. Then came the opportunity of becoming the 
portrait painter’s assistant to John Wesley Jarvis. This was in 1814, 
when Inman’s father took Henry to Jarvis’ studio at number 1 Murray 
Street! to see the pictures on exhibition there. The main pictorial attrac- 
tion was Wertmiiller’s Danae. Of this visit Inman wrote to Dunlap: 


On a second visit, when I went alone, I saw Mr. Jarvis himself, who came up from his 
painting room into the apartment in which the Danae, with other works of art, was placed. 
On observing his entrance with a maul-stick in his hand and a palatte on his arm, I removed 
my hat and bowed, presuming that he was the proprietor of the establishment. At that time 
I regarded an artist with peculiar reverence. Without noticing my salutation, he walked 
rapidly towards me and, with his singular look of scrutiny, peered into my face. Suddenly 
he exclaimed: *‘My heavens, the very head for a painter!’’ He then put questions to me, 
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invited me below stairs and permitted me to examine his portfolios. He shortly after called 
upon my father and proposed to take me as a pupil. I was at this time preparing for my 
entrance to the West Point Institution as a cadet, for which I had already obtained a war- 
rant. My father left the matter to myself, and I gladly acceded to Mr. Jarvis’ proposal. I 
accordingly entered into a seven years’ apprenticeship to him." 


Dunlap also records Inman’s share in the division of labor during 
this period of apprenticeship. Dunlap states that Jarvis “used to receive 
six sitters a day. A sitting required an hour. The picture was then handed 
to Inman who painted upon the background and drapery under the 
master’s direction. Thus six portraits were finished in a week.””™ 

Inman’s whereabouts during this period of apprenticeship from 1814 
to 1822 may be traced by means of the record of John Wesley Jarvis, 
since the apprentice followed the master. In 1814, the first year of the 
apprenticeship, Jarvis was painting the first of his series of full length 
portraits for New York City which remain on the walls of New York 
City Hall for which they were intended. During January 1815 the 
master and pupil were in New Orleans, returning in June.' 

A reference to the last year of Inman’s apprenticeship is given by 
Tuckerman: “A letter dated 1822 says, ‘Jarvis and his pupil Inman 
came to Boston to seek employment, but did little. Henry’s beautiful 
little water-colored likenesses were a source of some profit.’ ” One of 
these small portraits, a pencil drawing with a wash of color on the face, 
of George Peabody, is owned by Mrs. William C. Endicott, Jr. of 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 

Later in the same year, when Inman’s term of apprenticeship was 
over, Dunlap met him in New York and gave the artist this advice: 

“Now, as soon as you can, go to Europe.” 

But Inman did not heed the advice. The next day Dunlap heard that 
Inman had married" Jane Riker O'Brian.“ Inman now took a studio on 
Vesey Street where he remained established for the following nine 
years, and soon became identified as an active member of the artistic 
profession in New York City. 

A convenient chronology of Inman’s life in New York City may be 
assembled from the city directories. Those entries relating to Inman’s 
early professional life are: 


1823-1824 Inman, Henry portrait painter 48 Vesey 
1824-1825 Inman, Henry portrait painter 48 Vesey h. Herring N{ear] Charles 
1825-1826 Inman, Henry portrait painter 48 Vesey 
1826-1827 Inman, Henry portrait painter 47 Vesey 
Inman & Cummings, portrait & min. paint. 47 Vesey. 
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The last entry refers to Thomas Seir Cummings (1804-1894), a young 
Englishman who came to the United States during his boyhood." He 
first studied under Inman and then entered into a partnership with his 
master which lasted until about 1828. Thereafter Inman withdrew from 
the field of miniature painting, and Cummings, in turn, left the orders 
for oil portraits to be filled by his senior partner." 

It was while Cummings was still studying with Inman that both 
pupil and master were involved in the peculiar early history of the 
National Academy of Design. In 1825 there were two art associations 
in New York City: The American Academy of Arts, chartered in 1806, 
and presided over by John Trumbull; and the New York Drawing 
Association, organized in 1825 but still without a charter. 

The dissatisfaction of the students with the art school conducted as an 
adjunct of the American Academy was the immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of the latter association. The students were admitted or turned 
away to suit the convenience of the door keeper. Finally Cummings 
drafted a remonstrance against the conduct of the keeper, and drew upa 
petition for the formation of a new art association. Inman destroyed the 
remonstrance, but took such active steps in gaining signatures to the 
petition that, on November 8, 1825, thirty artists organized the New 
York Drawing Association with Samuel F. B. Morse as its temporary 
president. The name of Henry Inman stood second on the list of the 
thirty members. The name of the association was soon changed to The 
National Academy of Design.* 

To this early period belong most of the miniatures which Inman 
painted and a few small portraits in sepia. One of the latter, a “Portrait 
—small—of a Gentleman, in sepia,” was exhibited at the Pennsylvania 
Academy Exhibition, 1825. 

Apparently the only portrait in oils which may be definitely assigned 
to this period is the portrait of Colonel Nicholas Fish, privately owned. 
Judging from a good copy by Shegogue at the New York Historical 
Society, the portrait is reminiscent of some of the portraits of Thomas 
Lawrence. There is movement and color in the scarlet lined cloak which 
flows across the lower section of the portrait. But this is the only treat- 
ment reminiscent of the English style. The pose is static, the characteri- 
zation is realistic, and the face is painted without a display of brush- 
work. A “Portrait of John Inman, Esq., (the Artist’s first portrait in 
oils), at the Inman Exhibition, 1846, remains unidentified. 
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To Inman’s early period also belong four illustrations for Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales. The originals are lost. However, they were 
engraved as frontispieces for the Port-Fo/io magazine, volumes 16, 17, 
1823-1824. They indicate Inman’s early interest in figure composition. 


III. NEW YORK, 1826-1831: INMAN’S CAREER AS A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


The private opening of the First Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, of which Henry Inman was so prominent an organizer, was 
held during the evening of May 13, 1826 on the second floor of a dwell- 
ing house at the corner of Broadway and Reade Street. To this reception 
Governor Clinton, the mayor of New York, and “persons of distinc- 
tion” were invited by the thirty artist members. Thereafter the exhi- 
bition was opened to the public from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., and closed 
on July 1. 

A number of paintings by Henry Inman found places on the walls, 
where a total of one hundred and seventy exhibits, including oil paint- 
ings, water colors, engravings, and architectural drawings, were on 
display.’ Although Thomas Sully had settled in Philadelphia as a portrait 
painter years earlier, he made a special trip to New York in order to see 
the exhibition. His account of this visit, with special reference to 
Inman, appears in his recollections published during 1869. Sully 
concludes: 

“All the best things in the exhibition were by him—miniatures, 
portraits, compositions. Besides being an excellent painter, he was a 
very good fellow.’ 

After a charter was obtained for the National Academy the First 
Annual Election of Officers was held May 2, 1827 with the following 
result: 


Samuel F. B. Morse was elected President 
Henry Inman was elected Vice-President 
John L. Morton was elected Secretary 
Thomas S. Cummings was elected Treasurer 
Charles C. Ingham 

A. B. Durand Members of Council.® 


The Second Exhibition of the National Academy was held from 
May 17 to July 5, 1827 in the sky lighted upper story of the Arcade 
Baths, Chambers Street.* 
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To this exhibition Inman sent three paintings. One was a Portrait 
of a Lady, another was a Portrait of a Gentleman and the third was a 
Full length portrait of Mr. Macready in the Character of William Tell. The 
bust version of the latter portrait, owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, must have been done about this time (Fig. 7). 

While Inman showed his work annually at the National Academy 
exhibitions from 1826 to 1845, it seems more to the point in considering 
the rest of his work during the period from 1827-1831, to present first a 
chronology of the artist, and then to mention the portraits which may 
be definitely assigned to the period. The chronology, taken from the 
New York City directories, reads: 

1827-1828 Inman, Henry portrait painter Vesey. 

Inman & Cummings portrait & min. paint. 49 Vesey. 
1828-1829 Inman, Henry portrait painter 49 Vesey. 

Cummings, Thomas S. port. paint. 49 Vesey h. 15 Frankfort. 
1829-1830 Inman, Henry portrait painter 49 Vesey. 

Cummings, Thomas S. portrait painter 38 Reed. 
1830-1832 Inman, Henry portrait painter 43 Vesey. 

A number of Inman’s portraits may be assigned to this period. The 
portrait of Fitz~-Greene Halleck (Fig. 1), now at the New York Historical 
Society, was painted in 1828, according to the catalogue of that institu- 
tion.'© The characterization is realistic, and the technique “hard” 
throughout. This treatment was well suited to the extreme simplicity 
of the republican costume. There is here no bright scarlet lined cloak 
with which to offset the dark background and the neutral colors of the 
costume such as one sees in the portrait of Nicholas Fish; indeed there is 
very little of a Lawrence or Stuart influence in the Halleck portrait. It 
has the precision of early portraits by Ingres although Inman probably 
never heard of this French artist. 

The full-length portrait of MartinVan Buren, painted for the City of 
New York and placed in the governor’s room City Hall where it has 
remained ever since, also shows a marked difference in style from the 
English portraits. It was commissioned in 1829" and was painted be- 
tween that year and 1830.'* The difference between the earlier republi- 
can style and the later is well shown by comparing the Van Buren full 
length with the City Hall full-length portraits painted by Jarvis fifteen 
years earlier. The portraits by Jarvis are theatrical. The full length by 
Inman is realistic. 
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Another portrait of this period, a three-quarter-length portrait of 
Clara Fisher, is known only through an aquatint dated 1829. However 
the print is sufficient to show that while the background is reminiscent 
of some of the generalized backgrounds of Lawrence’s portraits the 
figure is realistic in treatment. Another print, a lithograph by Newsam 
after Inman’s portrait of De Witt Clinton, is inscribed: “H. Inman, 
N. A., Pinxt., Published by C. G. Childs, Phila., and H. Inman, New 
York, 1830.”° Though the portrait remains unidentified, a poor copy 
is owned by the New York Chamber of Commerce. The date of the 
inscription is obviously no guide for dating the picture, since Clinton 
died in 1828. The inscription itself, however, establishes the early 
association of Inman with Cephas G. Childs, which led to the artist’s 
removal to Philadelphia the following year. 

In one of a collection of letters from Inman to James McMutttie, 
owned by Mr. Harry MacNeill Bland, the circumstances of Inman’s 
departure for Philadelphia are mentioned and the date of leaving may 
be approximated. Inman wrote: 


Js. McMurtrie Es. 18 Walker St. N. Y., April 3rd, 1831. 

Dear Mc Murtrie, Yr. kind favor of 30th ulto. was duly recd and I have only delayed 
answering in the hope of being able to come on myself to Phila. . . . I will in all frankness 
accept yr. kind proposal as to keeping up the little atelier in Walnut St. So you may get 
the hadicees key as soon as you please. I cant say when I will come on, perhaps tomorrow 
evening, perhaps the next, at all events look out for a ring at your door bell about 11 or 
12 o'clock. I should like to be at the arbitration very much. 

We are preparing for the exhibition here. Cant you drum up some Phila. pictures for us? 

Respects to Mrs. Mc M. Yours in haste H. Inman.... 


Inman’s official life in New York was terminated about a month after 
his departure. A reference by Thomas S. Cummings in his Historic 


Annals of the National Academy treads: 


May 4 [1831]. The annual meeting [of the officers of the National Academy] was held. 
Mr. Inman absent and likely tocontinue. He tendered his resignation of the Vice-Presidency, 
and resolutions expressive of regret at parting with him were passed.° 


IV. PHILADELPHIA, 1831-1834: INMAN’S CAREER IN 
PHILADELPHIA AS A PAINTER AND AS A PARTNER 
IN THE FIRM OF CHILDS & INMAN 


Inman quickly established himself in Philadelphia. He became a 
partner in the lithographic firm of Childs & Inman” with Cephas G. 
Childs who had been largely responsible for his removal to Philadel- 
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phia.?° By the time some of his work was at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Exhibition, which opened May 1, 1831, he was already a member of the 
association, according to the catalogue of the display. Finally he is 
listed in the city directory for that year with a studio on the southeast 
corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, and a home on South Thirteenth 
Street below Chestnut. 

His career in Philadelphia lasted from 1831 to 1834. In surveying his 
work for this period some of the catalogues of both the National 
Academy Exhibitions and the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibitions will 
be consulted. This will serve as a convenient point of departure for a 
more extensive investigation of Inman’s work. 

To the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition of 1831 Inman sent oil 
portraits of the Reverend William H. De Lancey, “‘Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, painted for St. James’ Church”; and of 
Cadwalader Evans. He also showed a small sepia portrait of De Witt 
Clinton, and a pencil drawing of a landscape made in Columbia County, 
New York. 

Apart from this exhibited work, three more portraits by Inman may 
be dated as of this period because three lithographic versions all bear 
the date 1831. One of these, the portrait of J. G. Watmough, is in- 
scribed: ““Painted by Henry Inman, N. A. & P. A.; drawan (sic) on stone 
by A. Newsam, a Deaf & Dumb pupil of C. G. Childs. Published for 
the proprietors by C. G. Childs, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 1831.” 
Albert Newsam, who drew the portrait on stone, was the chief drafts- 
man for the C. G. Childs lithograph firm; and when Inman went into 
partnership with Childs, the mute artist continued to work for the 
Childs & Inman Company” which was located, according to the city 
directory, in the same building as that in which Inman had his studio. 

The other two lithographic portraits dated as of this year were drawn 
by Newsam and published by Childs & Inman. One is after Inman’s 
portrait of Dr. Philip S. Physick and is inscribed: “H. Inman pinxt. 
Childs & Inman lith., Phila., Dec. 1831.” An engraving by Dodgson 
of the Physick portrait, dated 1838, is inscribed: “‘Painted for the 
Medical Class of the University of Pennsylvania.” 

The third lithograph of this year is Newsam’s drawing after Inman’s 
portrait of Chief Justice John Marshall. According to its inscription the 
original portrait, known to have been commissioned in 1831, was: 
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“Painted by order of the Bar of Phila.” The original portrait, still in the 
possession of the association, is significant both as an excellent portrait 
composition and as an historical document. 

This cannot be said of the full-length portrait of William Penn which 
Inman painted for the Penn Society, possibly the next year. It has slight 
artistic merit, and no value as a document since it was not painted from 
life. 

A more important reference to the year 1832 is published in William 
Dunlap’s History. This is an interesting note on the procedure of Inman 
in 1832, supplied by Thomas Sully, as follows: 


Inman observes that his practice is to measure the face from the eyebrow to the chin. 
That as a general rule, to the end of the nose is one-half of the face from the brow to the 
chin. He observes carefully the distance of the eye from the brow and from the nose, as on 
these points much of the identity of the face depends. 


To the National Academy Exhibition of 1832 Inman sent five por- 
traits: one simply entitled “Portrait”; another a portrait of Cephas G. 
Childs; another a full-length portrait of “the late Col. Varick”’; and two 
portraits of James Hackett, one of these being a picture of the actor “‘i 
the character of Rip Van Winkle.” One of the two Hackett pottrait 
was engraved by A. B. Durand for the New York Mirror in 1832. 
Another portrait of this period, if not of this year, was that of Richard 
M. Johnson “of Kentucky” according to a lithograph made by Albert 
Newsam dated 1832 and issued by the Childs & Inman firm.” 

Sartain states that it was after painting the William Penn portrait that 
Inman moved to a farm in the country.” The artist must have moved 
there some time before September 12, 1832, for on that day Inman 
wrote a letter to James McMurtrie, complaining of the asthma as the 
reason for his not visiting Philadelphia, and giving his address as Ster- 
ling Farm, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 

To the National Academy Exhibition of 1833 Inman sent six pictures 
including a pencil portrait of the Indian, Red Jacket, and an oil painting 
of J. J. Audubon. The former remains unidentified; the latter is in the 
possession of descendants. Still another portrait of this period is that of 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, painted, according to an inscription on Newsam’s 
lithographic copy, for the sitter’s students and presented to the Law 
Library of Philadelphia.” 

In the catalogue of the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition for the 
next year, 1834, Inman’s name is listed as one of the directors of the 
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association. Having serv ed in this capacity for several years, he ended 
his period of service, and display ed his work in Philadelphia for the last 
time in 1834. At the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition for that year he 
showed three pictures: a portrait of H. D. Gilpin, the U. S. Attorney 
General; William H. De Lancey, the provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which had been shown in 1831; and a‘‘Portrait of a Gentleman.” 

This final showing was the prelude to Inman’s return to New York. 
At the National Academy of Design, 1834, he was represented by one 
portrait, that of the Reverend Henry Jackson Morton, which has an 
indication of a Gothic window in the background, and shows a change 
in Inman’s method of characterization. In his earlier portraits Inman 
attempted only the portrayal of the outward urbanity of his sitters; in 
the Morton portrait he has expressed the serious mood of his subject. 
Aside from this change in the method of characterization there was 
also a change in the method of painting. Inman’s work now began to 
have an even more finished technique. It was an experimental period, 
and the portrait of David Paul Brown (Fig. 8), at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, combines the expression of a reflective mood with the careful 
technique devoid of apparent brushwork characteristic of Inman’s work 
about this time. The fact that there is such a range in the expression of 
moods in the portraits of this period is an indication of Inman’s power 
as a portrait painter. Inman’s friend Tuckerman attempted to explain 
this variety in characterization as follows: 

Art is a language: followed to its legitimate significance, this definition affords at once a 
test and a suggestion of its character and possibilities; for language is but the medium of 
ideas, the expression of sentiment—it may be purely imitative, or pregnant with individual 


meaning—it may breathe confusion or clearness, emotion, formality, the commonplace or 
the poetic." 


Tuckerman’s definition of art as a “language” for the “expression of 
sentiment’ introduces the subject of the influence on Inman of the 
Romantic tendency of the period. The influence is evident, and while 
the pictorial evidence remains to be assembled, the literary evidence is 
abundant. Tuckerman writes at length on the conversations he had with 
Inman in an attempt to explain the merits of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Then during his Philadelphia period, 1831-1834, Inman was a friend of 
Professor Henry Reed of the University of Pennsylvania and painted 
his portrait. The professor was the first American to call attention to 
Wordsworth in this country by lectures and critical reviews, although 
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the poet had already gained admirers here from the time of the republi- 
cation of his Lyrical Ballads at Philadelphia in 1802. Finally Inman went 
to England for the express purpose of painting Wordsworth’s portrait 
for the professor. Although this would only partly reveal the nature of 
the influence of the Romantic movement on Inman, the extent of the 
influence is shown in all the portraits which he painted after his Phila- 
delphia period. Fortunately his work has a solid realistic basis so that 
his pictures have a strength which is lacking in the work of such of his 
contemporaries as Francis Alexander and Charles Ingham. Another one 
of the pictures of this period is the freely painted self-portrait, now at 
the Pennsylvania Academy. It represents Inman in a straw hat and in 
direct sunlight. On the back the picture is inscribed: “Sketch of H. 
Inman by himself, at 33, June, 1834.” The picture was painted at 
Inman’s farm.” 

On November 6, 1834, Dunlap noted in his diary that he paid a visit 
to Inman in New York.*! Thus Inman’s departure from Philadelphia 
must have been some time before that date. 


V. NEW YORK, 1834-1846; INMAN’S RETURN TO NEW YORK; 
HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND, 1844-1845 


Inman returned to New York from Philadelphia in time for his name 
to appear in the New York directory of 1835. Thereafter he remained in 
New York except for a brief visit to England. His addresses for the 
next eleven years are recorded in the New York City directories as 


follows: 


1835-1836 Inman, Henry portrait painter 16 Walker 
1836-1840 Inman, Henry portrait painter 18 Walker 
1841-1842 Inman, Henry portrait painter 44 Vesey 

1842-1843 Inman, Henry portrait painter 32 Warren 
1843-1844 Inman, Henry artist 489 Greenwich 

1845-1846 Inman, Henry portrait painter 13 Murray. 

To the National Academy Exhibition of 1835 Inman sent thirteen 
pictures of which two were portraits: one of J. G. Watmough, already 
noted as the subject of a lithograph dated 1831; and the other of Bishop 
Doane. He also sent a figure composition entitled The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. To the National Academy Exhibition, 1837, Inman sent five 
portraits among them one of Dr. Valentine Mott, then as now, owned 
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by the New York Hospital; and another of President Duer of Columbia 
College. In 1838, the year of his reelection to the office of vice-president 
of the National Academy, a position he retained until 1844, Inman sent 
eight portraits to the National Academy Exhibition, including those of 
Edwin Forrest and La Petite Augusta as Zoloe in La Bayadiere. 

By this time Inman had reached the height of his financial success. 
Tuckerman states: 

. no one of our artists has achieved a greater prosperity by his labor in portraiture 
than Inman. . . In 1838 Inman enjoyed an income of nearly $9,000; the following } yeat was 
the last of his prosperity; his health became weak; he made unfortunate investments.! 

But in spite of the fact that he was weakened by annual attacks of the 
asthma, Inman sent nine portraits to the National Academy Exhibition 
of 1839. Two are named in the catalogue: a portrait of Henry Crosswell, 
signed and dated 1839 and now owned by Mr.H.L. Pratt; and a portrait 
of the child violinist Master Giovanni Sconcia. Three other portraits 
known to have been painted at this time are: the portraits of John B. 
Hall and his wife (Figs. 3 and 4), owned by the New York Historical 
Society; and the portrait of Mayor Aaron Clark, painted for the 
New York City Hall." 

To the National Academy Exhibition of 1840, Inman sent six por- 
traits. Three are named in the catalogue: Nicholas Biddle, E. Ranger, 
and Master Wetmore. Although Tuckerman states that “in 1841 he 
had a worse attack of his old disease than he had ever suffered,” Inman 
sent ten pictures to the National Academy Exhibition of that year. 
Among these were: a portrait of D. Stevens, owned by the New York 
Hospital; two landscapes; and a genre picture called News Boy. To 
the National Academy Exhibition of 1842, Inman sent a portrait of 
Professor James J. Mapes; and his little figure Mumb/e-the- Peg (Fig. 6), 
now owned by the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Another reference to the year 1842 shows that Inman participated in 
the public banquet to Charles Dickens. He was one of the forty signers 
of a letter, dated January 24, 1842, congratulating the novelist on his 
safe arrival and inviting him to attend a banquet at which he would 
be the guest of honor. The first signer of the letter was Washington 
Irving. Of Inman’s participation in the dinner, held at City Hotel, 
February 18, 1842,% Tuckerman notes in his essay on Inman:" 


. like all true artists, he had strong literary affinities and, on the occasion of the 
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Dickens dinner in New York, made a most graceful and suggestive speech on The Attributes 
of the ee in which he defined the relationship between Art and Letters, claiming | 
for the honored guest the most remarkable artistic power and insight. 

A somewhat earlier reference to Inman’s work is found in one of 
his letters. It concerns the prices the artist obtained for his paintings. 
Inman wrote, New York, April 24, 1839, to James McMuttrie, 
Philadelphia: 


My prices are as follows. Half in advance. 


OEE ee 
With one hand.............. 250 
| 300 
RL 5 aces. naaixsiniennes 500 
po. 1,000 


Control of copyright reserved to the Artist in case of public characters. 


In 1843 Inman sent only three portraits to the National Academy. 
They were: a Portrait of a Girl; a Portrait of a Gentleman; and a portrait 
of Colonel W. R. Johnson, who was called “the Napoleon of the Turf.’ 
In 1844 Inman again sent only three portraits to the National Academy 
Exhibition: a landscape; a half-length figure composition called “The 
Ladye with a Mask,” known only through an engraving; and a portrait 


of “the late Bishop Moore of Virginia.” 
In the meanwhile Inman’s health grew worse. Tuckerman notes: 








In 1843 successive attacks of illness and lack of regular and profitable employment, with 
the solicitude incident to a large family, had brought to Inman days of deep depression; his 
friends gave him commissions but felt he incian an absolute change of scene and life to 
renew his health and hope. His friends, James Lenox, Edward L. Carey, and Henry Reed 
induced him to visit England and portray Chalmers, Macaulay and Wordsworth respec- 


tively.’ 

Accompanied by his small daughter, Mary Inman, the painter sailed 
for England sometime during July or August 1844. Ina letter he wrote 
to Professor Reed after his return to New York, Inman gave the 
approximate time of his visit to Wordsworth at Rydal Mount. He 
wrote: “On a fine morning (I think it was the 2oth of August, 1844), 
I made my first visit to Rydal Mount.” The portrait which Inman then 
painted of Wordsworth is now at the University of Pennsylvania. 

After what Tuckerman terms this “most delightful sojourn in West- 
moreland,” Inman went to London, and painted the portrait of 
Macaulay commissioned by Edward L. Carey. The portrait is now 
owned by the Pennsylvania Academy. Tuckerman also quotes another 
of Inman’s letters written to him at this time. The beginning establishes 
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an exact date and location; the conclusion indicates a possible trip to 
the continent. These sections read: 

London, Dec. 15, 1844. My Dear T.:—A rainy Sunday and the debris of a headache keep 
me at home; and in the solitude of my lodgings (Mary is on a visit in another part of this 


great Babylon) I turn for society to the perusal of my letters from friends on your side of the 
Atlantic . . . I shall go to the continent in February I think. 


There is no record of a trip to the continent. There is a record, how- 
ever, of the artist’s having exhibited his work at the Royal Academy in 
the spring of 1845.% Then, in April, 1845, the artist and his daughter 
returned to New York." 

In May, 1845, he showed two of his paintings at the National 
Academy Exhibition, one a landscape of Rydal Water, now at the 
Brooklyn Museum, and the other a portrait of Jacob Barker. In the 
autumn he was at work on his last painting: a landscape with figures, 
now at the New York Public Library, called The Dismissal of a School. 

In speaking of Inman’s landscapes and figure compositions we come 
back to the romantic phase of his work. What contact, if any, he had 
with romantic landscape painting elsewhere still remains to be de- 
termined. There are records of at least eighteen of Inman’s landscape 
and figure compositions, but, so far, only six have been identified. 

The artist’s interest in romantic fiction and poetry is indicated by a 
mention of the authors whose work he undertook to illustrate. Appar- 
ently the earliest example of Inman’s work in painting as an “expression 
of sentiment” is the picture, still unidentified, listed in the catalogue of 
the Inman Exhibition as Sterne’s Maria, ““painted in boyhood.” Another 
figure composition, a painting noted by Tuckerman, was entitled Rip 
Van Winkle Awakening from His Dream. This is not even recorded in 
an engraving, so far as is known. 

Two unidentified landscapes may be mentioned because of the verses 
attached to their titles in the Inman Exhibition catalogue. One, Trout 
Fishing in Sullivan County, is accompanied with a verse by Street. The 
other, The Lake of the Dismal Swamp, illustrates a passage in one of 
Thomas Moore’s poems, and is known through an engraving. Engrav- 
ings after Inman’s illustrations for the romances of Scott and Cooper 
have already been noted. 

Fortunately one landscape, Pic-Nic in the Catskills (Fig. 5), is at the 
Brooklyn Museum and is available for study. It is painted broadly, 
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realistically, and with a fine sense of light and shade. It antedates the 
landscapes of A. B. Durand, and much of the work of the other Hudson 
River School of landscape artists. 

The last letter in point of time found in the Inman-McMuttrie 
correspondence, owned by Harry MacNeill Bland, relates to this period. 
The letter, written by Inman, 13 Murray Street, New York, November 
14, 1845, to James McMurtrie, Philadelphia, speaks of “the Words- 
worth heads (original and copy)” which the artist intends to send to 
Reed by the end of the week. The replica was to be sent to Wordsworth. 
In the same letter Inman notes: “Sell the Danae if you can for a good 
price.” This was the famous Danae, by Wertmiiller which Inman had 
seen as a boy in the studio of John Wesley Jarvis. Inman had owned it 
for a number of years. 

On December 9, 1845, Inman’s condition became so critical that a 
special meeting of the officers of the National Academy met in the 
artist’s sick room, in order to form a quorum, and Charles C. Ingham 
read resolutions “that would give Inman’s wife and children some 
support after his decease.” On January 17, 1846, Henry Inman died. 
Funeral services were held at St. Marks in the Bowery.’ 

Steps were immediately taken to form an exhibition of about a 
hundred and twenty-five of the artist’s paintings which was called 
“The Inman Gallery.” It was opened to the public, for an admission 
fee, and the proceeds went to support the artist’s family. The catalogue 
of the exhibition constitutes the first catalogue of the artist’s work.” 
A further tabulation of his work has been attempted within recent 
years.” The artist left unfinished, save for a sketch, a government com- 
mission to paint one of the large pictures for the Rotunda of the 
Capitol building, Washington, D. C.' 

Inman was survived by a widow and five children."* One of the sons, 
John O’Brian Inman (1828-1896), became an artist.** Another son, 
Henry Inman (1837-1899), was a Union soldier during the Civil War, 
and later became an author." 

What place does Henry Inman take in the development of nine- 
teenth century American painting? While he reflected the romantic 
outlook of his day, he belongs to the period of Romantic Realism rather 
than to the earlier period of Romantic Idealism or the later period ot 
Romanticism. Unlike such of his contemporaries as Shegogue, Healy 
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and Huntington, who long outlived him, his achievement is complete; 
while the work of many of his more long-lived contemporaries de- 
clined into a photographic realism. He began with an excellent technical 
training under Jarvis, and practised at a time when the craft as well as 
the art of painting were highly appreciated (Figs. 9, 10, 11). With 
Gilbert Stuart he cannot be compared, for the two artists were working 
along different trends. The nearest parallel to Inman, the New Yorker, 
may be found in the more carefully painted canvases of the Phila- 
delphian, John Neagle, who likewise represents the realism of this 
generation in contrast to the style of Stuart and Sully. So it may be 
said that in quality as well as versatility of achievement Henry Inman 
ranks among the important painters of the period of Romantic Realism 
in the United States. 


(The first catalog of the works of Henry Inman will be published as a supplement to volume III 


of The Art Quarterly, and will be mailed to subscribers together with the index. Copies will be 
avatlable separately for one dollar each. Editor) 
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1 T. Bolton and G. C. Groce, Jr., ‘‘John Wesley Jarvis, an account of his life and the first catalogue of his work," Art 
Quarterly, Autumn, 1838. Lists 141 portraits. 

? Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Catalogue of an Exhibition of portraits by John Neagle. Final edition, Phila., 
1935. Lists 125 portraits. 

3 T. Bolton, ‘‘Charles Willson Peale, an account of his life and work,"’ Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1939. Lists about 315 
portraits and 110 miniatures in a supplementary catalogue published with the index. 

* Lawrence Park, compiler, Gilbert Stuart, an illustrated descriptive list of his work, New York, 1926, 4 vols. Lists 948 
portraits exclusive of portraits of Washington. 

® T. Bolton and H. L. Binsse, ‘John Trumbull, historiographer of the American Revolution,’’ Antiquarian, July, 1931. 
Lists about 200 portraits. 

* Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, The Life and works of Thomas Sully. Phila., 1921. Lists 2,631 portraits. 

7 Harry B. Wehle, Samuel F. B. Morse, American Painter, New York, 1932; catalogue of an exhibition at Metropolitan 
Museum, Feb.-March, 1932. Lists 170 portraits. 

8 Thomas S. Cummings, Hiéstoric Annals of the National Academy of Design. Phila., 1865, 34-35, 76, 78, 118, 120, 121, 
131, 157, 189-192. 

® Charles E. Lester, Artists of America, New York, 1846. 

10 Edward L. Morse, editor, Samuel F. B. Morse, bis letters and Journals, Boston, 1914. 2 vols. II, 141. 

11 William Dunlap, The Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, New York, 1834. 2 vols. New edition, 
Boston, 1918, 3 vols. Sully on Inman's procedure, II, 281; III, 135-138, on Inman; III, 198-199, on Cummings. 

12 Franklin B. Hough, History of Lewis County, New York, Syracuse, 1883. 259-260. 

18 Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, American Art Life, New York, 1867. 235-241. 


4 Dictionary of American Biography. 

1’ Thomas Sully, ‘‘Recollections of an Old Painter,’’ Hours at Home (Nov. 1869) X, 73. 

16 New York Historical Society, Catalogue of the Gallery of Art, New York, 1915 

17]. N. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, (1916) V, 1683. 

18 Works of Art Belonging to the City of New York, New York, 1909. 

19 David Mc N. Stauffer, “‘Lithographic Portraits of Albert Newsam,"’ Pennsylvania Magazine (1900-1902) XXIV, 
XXV, XXVI. Gives an account of the artist and a list of his work. 

20 John Sartain, Reminiscences of a Very Old Man, New York, 1909. 162, 163, 233. 

21 William Dunlap, Diary of William Dunlap, 1766-1839. New York, 1931. 3 vols. III, 639, 833. 

22 John Foster, Life of Charles Dickens, Phila., 1890. I, facing 308, facsimile of letter including Inman's signature as 
one of the signers. 

8 Philip Hone, Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851, edited by Allan Nevins. New York, 1927. II, 589. 

* Esther Codman Dunn, ‘Inman's portrait of Wordsworth,"’ Scribner's Magazine (Feb. 1920) LX VII, 251-256 

% Algernon Graves, compiler, A Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited works in the principal London Exhibitions from 
1760 to 1893. London, 1901. 149. 


% Catalogue of works by the late Henry Inman; with a biographical sketch. Exhibition, for the benefit of his widow and 
family, at the Art-Union Rooms, No. 322 Broadway, New York, New York, 1846. 20 pages. Wrappers. 


37 Previous tabulations of some of Inman's work will be found in: (1) T. Bolton, Early American Portrait Painters in 
Miniature, New York, 1921; (2) T. Bolton, Early American Portrait Draughtsmen in Crayons, New York, 1923; (3) 
T. Bolton, Henry Inman, Portrait Painter, Creative Art (February 1933) XII. 

8 Appleton's Cyclopacdia of American Biography. Sec also Daniel T. Mallett, Index of Artists, New York, 1935. 
NOTE. The writer wishes to thank Mr. Harry MacNeill Bland for the use of manuscript sources in his possession. 
These are the numerous letters written by Henry Inman to James McMurtrie of Philadelphia, and extend, in point 
of time, from 1831 to 1845. Thanks are also due the librarians at the Frick Art Reference Library for assistance 
rendered during the writing of the essay. Mention must also be made of specific information concerning portraits 
which has been mee by William Sawitzky, Donald A. Shelley, and Joseph T. Fraser, Jr. Finally, the writer 
wishes to acknowledge the permissions granted him by owners of portraits to reproduce photographs of the por- 
traits for purposes of illustration. 
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HE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
EW YORK’S ARCHAIC GREEK SPHINX 


| urticle by Gisela M. A. Richter in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin, September, 1940 

By extraordinary piece of good luck the Museum has 
heen a co make a dramatic reconstruction. Not long ago 
we acquired here in New York fragments of a Greek marble 
sphinx iid to have come from a collector in England. The 
figure was practically complete, except for the paws, of 
which only part of the left hind one was included. The style 


was that of the third quarter of the sixth century B.C. A 
studv of the head revealed a close resemblance to those of a 
youth and a girl carved in relief on a grave monument which 
had been acquired by the Museum in 1911. The rendering of 
the features and the hair was strikingly similar, and so was 
the preservation of the surface. 

The possibility suggested itself that the sphinx had been 
the crowning feature of this monument. That there was 
originally such a crowning member we knew from the fact 
that four paws were still preserved on top of the akroterion 

the left hind paw only in part). However, the sphinx 
seemed large tor the purpose, since it was a good bit wider 
than the abacus of the akroterion. To settle the question 
casts were made of the paws. The fractures were found to fit 
three legs of the sphinx (in the fourth a piece was missing 
the two parts of the lefe hind paw neatly supplementing 
each other. There could be no doubt that the sphinx once 
formed part of our grave monument. So the sphinx was put 
together and mounted on the paws of the akroterion, which, 
having been worked in a separate piece from the shaft of 
the monument, could be removed without difficulty. It 
seemed a pity to mount the handsome sphinx high abeve 
eve level, so we substituted a cast on top of the monument 
and mounted the original low, where it can be properly 
scen from all sides. To protect the numerous remains of color 
we have put it under glass. The painted designs on akrote 
rion and sphinx having faded or been obscured by a hard 
incrustation, we reconstructed them, as far as was possible, 
on the cast. One can now appreciate how greatly thev added 
to the general effect. 

Sphinxes as crowning features of sepulchral and dedica- 
tory monuments must have been common in ancient Greece, 
for a large number have survived. Thev were evidently 
conceived as demons of death or guardians of the tomb. 
Since they were mostly mounted high, they had a long way 
to fall and so have almost invariably lost at least parts of 
their legs, wings, and tails. Ours, though broken into a 
number of pieces, is practically complete and so enables us 
to realize the design as a whole—the bold curve of the wing, 
the erect poise of the neck and head, the tension of the dog 
like body with haunches resting on hind legs, and the snake 
ike twist of the lion's tail. The figure is effective from every 
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ew, having a surprisingly live silhouette; and the 


ry 1t ¢ 
coecss of the face has something alert and energetic 
half ht 1, half animal 

Since che exact date of our grave monument has been 
much discussed, 1t 1s helpful now to have, as new evidence, 
a head che round. A comparisen with the heads of the 
Knidiat d Siphnian Karvatids—the former dated tenta 
ively from about 555 to 540 B.C ‘laces our sphinx be 
ween the cwo. (Note the rendering of the hair and especial 
ly the structures of the eve, mouth, and ear, which in our 


more developed than in the Knidian Karvatid, 
ed than in the Siphnian Karvatid.) Srvlistically, 
therefore, the sphinx may be placed in the decade 540-530 

perhaps nearer to 540, the probable date of the Munich and 
Anavvsos kouroi. The absolute date may of course be moved 


sphinx a 


less adva 


Ip oF down a few vears, since we must allow tor progressives 
| conservatives among Greek as well as other artists 


and 
THE DOORS OF THE WAITING DOGS 
Fron irticic The University Museum Bua//eten, University 
ot Pennsylvania, October, 1940 

Stone comb doors of this general character are not of 
exceptional occurrence undecorated specimens have been 
reported in the course of recent excavations in China, and 
several decorated examples are to be found in European and 
American collections. Of these the majority are not in reality 
workable doors, but single stone slabs with the leay es of 
the doors, the lintel and perhaps the jambs merelv in 
dicated by carving 

When a single slab was used and was decorated with 
simulated doors, it was doubtless set before the mouth of 
the comb after interment and not only adequately indicated 
the entrance, but also made later entrv less feasible than if 
separate doors were hung. But it would seem inescapable 
that ours were meant for actual use—perhaps to make 
periodic sacrifices to the deceased within, or for successive 
family burials. The sturdy rings attached to iron pins deepls 
inserted in the stone indicate this, as well as the fact that 
the outer corners of each door are broken off, leaving, how 
ever, evidence that there were originally inserted iron 
hinge-pins which fitted into socket holes in the sill and on 
another lintel member, both of which are now missing: 
ess undecorated and not thought worthy 





these were doubt 
wf rescue 

The lintel is the most completely ornamented portion of 
the ensemble, although other elements of the decoration are 
f equal interest. With somewhat curved top and straight 
notrom, the lintel’s exposed surface is completely filled with 
advnamic composition of animated phoenix-like birds, with 
swirling plumage, flanking a stylized sacred jewel sur 
rounded with flames and lotus pods and leaves. This is 
rendered in a tvpe of surface engraving with background 
portions cut out to a greater depth to accent the engraved 
areas. It is a technique perhaps stemming back to tomb slab 
lecoration of the Han dvynastv—vide the Wu Tombs in 
Shantung—but whatever its origin as a means for surface 
lecoration it was very prevalent in the Sixth and Seventh 
Centurv A.D. To a certain extent the same vitality is found 
in the carvings of the two chimaera-masks that form the 
vases for the iron ring handles. Although these are carved 
in almost full relief, the hair cf the manes is in whirls of 
vindblown activity, their features are screwed up In not too 
nalevolent grins, and vitality is implicit in them. 

The presence of two guardian figures—sometimes civil 
guardians as are these, sometimes armed guardians—is as 
usual as the phoenix composition on the lintel. But no 
cxample seems to be extant where these are carved in high 
relief rather than indicated in the engraved process de- 
xribed in connexion with the lintel. These guardian figures, 
garbed in simple robes and leather cuirasses hung by straps 
from the shoulders, have indications of slight beards on 
their chins, and wear tv pical caps thrust through with flat 
pieces of jade. Thev are, in stone, close counterparts to the 
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entirely familiar to us. Their relatively simple dress woul 
tend to corroborate the evidence adduced above for a lar 
Sixth Centurv date. 

The last and most unusual decorative motif ts the pair o 
dogs, executed in simple incised lines, placid] sitting face 
to face at the bottom of the door slabs. Guardian lion 
would have been the expected animals, if anv, 
depicted here; the Chinese lion or chimaera is not unfre 


to hin 


quently depicted in odd wavs, and despite an invariabk 
feline expression and build, resemblance to the Pekingese 
tvpe has often led to its being called a dog. But the dogs ot 
the present unmistakably ordinary domesti 
canines, almost puppies, with flop ears, long curling tails 
and rather large paws. That thev were placed here on guar 


doors are 


seems inescapable, but thev are behaving in a verv gentle 
faithful manner. The thought ts a pleasant one—though 11 
contains no shred of evidence—that these were the favorite 
dogs of the owner of the tomb chamber and that he wishe 


replicas of them to sit outside and to wait after he ha 
passed through the doors of eternity 


CLEVELAND'S BURGUNDIAN STATUETTES 
From an article by W am M. Milliken in the ¢ 
Museum of Art Bu October, 194 
Rare beauty, direct association with personages of grea 
historical importance, and exact documentation combinet 
Part of the 


give outstanding value to these two statuettes 
each wa 


decoration of two famous grave monuments, 
originally one of the forty figures of mourners, or p/eurant 
which stood guard in solemn fashion beneath the arcade 
which surrounded the sides of the two tombs, on one 0 
which lay the recumbent figure of Philip the Bold, Duke o 
Burgundy, and on the other, figures of his son, John th 


Fearless, and the latter's wife, Margaret of Bavaria 
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The Chartreuse, mausoleum of the ducal family, was in 
large part destroved during the French Revolution, and the 
tombs were damaged and removed. Bur their historical 
associations were such that thev were reconstituted in 1827 
in the former palace. In 1735 a designer, Gilquin, had made 
full drawings of the four sides of each tomb, and this 
documentary material permitted their rebuilding. Ten of the 
figures of eightv mourners were missing, but were replaced 
in Dijon by plaster figures taken from the Gilquin designs. 
These ten missing figures have suffered various vicissitudes; 
some have disappeared, others are in the Musée de Cluny 
and in private collections. Four passed from the collection 
of Baron Arthur de Schickler into that of Clarence Mackay, 
and two of these have been obtained for Cleveland from 
his estate 

In 1377 Philip the Bold bought land near Dijon at a 
place called Champmol, and there in 1383 he began to build 
a monastery, the Chartreuse de Champmol. Able architects 
and sculptors labored on this project. Jean de Marville and 
Claus Sluter fashioned the sculptures of the portals, and the 
atter carved the prophets for the famed Moses well. Sluter, 
more than anvone else, summed up the realistic Burgundian 
stvle. His tigures have deep psychological import. Their 
leavy drapery falls in swelling folds which express the body 
structure beneath. Sluter was probablv a Hollander but his 
genius flowered under the intluence of Jean de Marville and 
the Burgundian court 

It was Jean de Marville who planned the tomb of Philip 
the Bold, which was placed within the Chartreuse, and 
hotices of his activities appear between 1384 and 1389, the 
vear of his death. Apparently de Marville planned nothing 
but the architecture of the tomb, and documents seem to 
point to the face chat this was completed in 1402. Following 
the death of the Duke, Sluter contracted on July 11, 1404, 
with the Duke's son. John the Fearless, to complete the 
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tomb; in that contract two pleurants are mentioned a 
already carved. Sluter died shortly afterwards, in 1406. ap 
his nephew and co-worker, Claus de Werve, carried the 


subjects 
f Christ 

> RMAN work to its conclusion in 1411. To Claus de Werve's han peareng 
E. & A. SILBE + 4 are traditionally assigned all the mourning figures whict which I 
decorate the arcaded sides of the tomb, except, possibly, the)!” the ¢ 
two mentioned in the contract of 1404. not only 


Galleri 
S 
alleries Claus de Werve carried through this commission withf"™ P 


such success that John the Fearless ordered his own tombf! mntribt 


from him. Bur disillusion followed; Duke John lost interes:fphase ot 
and only after his murder on the bridge of Montereau infless ext 
1419 did Philip the Good, his son, take a hand and trv t 
complete the project. Further delavs ensued and it was ni 
Paintings by Old and Modern until 1462 that Antoine Le Moiturter, *'yaginator lapidumd 
. Avinione,’ sculptor of Avignon, was called to complete the 
second tomb. In this he followed the traditions establishe] Th js 
some fiftv vears earlier. 


INC. 


Masters 


A lecr1 


The two superb pleurants by Claus de Werve and Antoin 
Le Moiturier, recently acquired, rank among the greates 
—T es accessions of the Cleveland Museum. They show not onl 
Rare Objects of Art their origin from Sluter but also the traditional develop 
ment of fifteenth-century Burgundian sculpture, which for 
three-quarters of a century remained under the spell of thi 
great originator. 

However, there is a difference between the two figures 
LY the later figure by Antoine Le Moiturier is less profount 
psychologically and is characterized by a softening | 
impact. In the latter fifteenth century there was a great 


search for grace and measure and less interest in realism @ 


such. 
32 East 57th Strect It is probable that both figures were carved fron 
New York ““Lalbastre de Sainct-Lothain lez Poligny,’’ the marble use 


by preference in the tombs of Dijon. In 1511, for the tom 
of Philibert de Savoie, Michael Colombe wished to emplo 
the same material used"’ . . . mesmement par maistre Clauxt 
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— maistre niet |his distinguished predecessors |, souverains 
rgilleut ymaiges, dont je, Michiel Coulombe, ay autreffoy eu 
a congno: sance... 
The fume of these ‘sovereign makers of images’’ lasted 
ong, anu che grave Monument with mourning figures made 
fashion for nearly a century. Sluter and de Werve had given 
‘tits definitive form between 1404 and 1411 in the tomb of 
Philip the Bold, from which the earlier Cle eland pleurant 
omes. Philip the Bold and John the Fearless lie upon their 
f its de pa and about them cluster in svmbolic costume 
, those Who accompanied them in their last, sad pilgrimage 
THE PIERO DI COSIMO ALTAR PIECE 
ym an article in the Art News, August 17, 1940 
The rare event of the arrival in America of a complete 
Florentine altar painting of the culminating moment of the 
Renaissance is embodied in this fortunate acquisition of 
the St. Louis Museum. Characteristic of the maturity of a Lied 
oainter Who has only recently been accorded his full due " 
isa unique artistic personality, this impressive work, stand ty 
‘ag some nine feet high in its original enframement, mav be A 
dated about 1500. It reveals that phase of Piero’s style which 4 
was influenced both by the Leonardo da Vinci-Lorenzi di f) 
Credi plastic formula and, somewhat more remotely, by the h 
sharp realism and strong color of Huge van der Goes, from 4) 
whose great Portinari altar is derived the exquisite still-life f' 
of vase and flowers in the foreground. The saints Peter and / 
lohn the Baptist (standing) and Deminic and Nicholas of / 
Bari (kneeling), as well as the landscape background, reflect j 
the peculiar combination of archaic perspective and mass § 
____ with strong] realistic delineation tv pical of this period of | 
Piero’s art, emphasized even more strongly in the looser, / 


, _pireer flowing and more personal stvle of the three predella 
Wed a subjects T/ Mora le of the Book at St. Domini . Th Meeting 
’ . 

6, an Christ and St. John the Baptist; St. Nicholas Destroying Idols 


ad ths : . 
“CU (MGRearing the arms cf the Pugliese of Florence, a family for 





> han which Piero 1s recorded also to have p -d the altarpiece 
whii whi ere cco aed ; ( ( ave paintec tne a Car} 1ece 
a the Ospedale degli Innocenti, this monumental work is 
“foot onlv a great documented classic of Florentine quattro 
> wirheeento: painting but, moreover, 1s an important aesthetic 
tomboontribution by one of the great masters of the period in a saint , 
nteressgphase cf purely religious art in which he has hitherto been SPINELLO ARETINO 


eau infiess extensively represented in this country 
trv t 


as ni THE FRICK GAUGUIN 
dum 
anil From a nev ise prepared by the Frick Collectio ee 
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ne us first Gauguin canvas to be acquired by the Frick 
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| 2¢ Ee 3E 3¢ 3E 7E 3€ to Tahiti in 1891-93, and is therefore related in sty le to the = 
| landscapes he painted in Brittany during his so-called Pony 
g Aven period, in which he tried to substitute for the evanes. 


cent effects of Impressionist painting a clear and universaj 
S C HAE F F E R symbol of nature. On arriving in Tahiti he was not carried 

away by the primitive and picturesque life of the Islands 
but his first impressions, once he had got away from the 


G A L L E R I E S French colonials, were full of the jov of escape. In the Frick 


picture one feels something of his lvrical excitemenr. though 


a, ot —_—,_ 
* 


f INC. m in it his conception of landscape is still that of a series of 
flat planes, superimposed rhythmically one on another and 
differentiated by color contrasts—green, pink, and helio. 

. Y trope. Except for the palm trees and the high color the scene 

might be European. The dog which appears in many of the 


OLD MASTERS pictures from these happier vears and the native carrvine 


L J fruit cn a pole are mere minor touches of local color. 
m F ; . 
The new Frick picture is therefore unlike many of 
Gauguin’s Tahitian pictures. It is more cbjective, more pure. 
L Qo J lv landscape, and records neither the heights nor the depths 
a 1 
| N of his art. In it his spirit is not as vet tortured by his later 
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lopted home 


effort to understand himself in relation to his ac 
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he became in the life of the natives; and the greater the 
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effort he made to translate into painting the mysterv of their 


childlikeness, the more he lost his feeling for the conven 
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HOWARD YOUNG SCHOLARSHIP 
: - THE BURLINGTON 
an MAGAZINE 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indis- 
& pensable to all seriously interested in art. It deals 
with all forms of art, both ancient and modern, 
and thus appeals equally to the student and to the 
collector. 


> T Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in 
OLD AND MODERN the world. The size and quality of its illustrations 


are unsurpassed. For over thirty years it has held 


PAINTINGS its position as the most important and compre- 


hensive art journal published. 
THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Unpublished and 


newly discovered Old Masters, including both 





paintings and drawings, ancient textiles, china, 





« : ‘ ‘ 
furniture, metalwork, and every variety of antique 


of interest to the collector or student of art. 
Price $1 .00 post free ) 


MTU * . . NEW YORK: Brentano's Book Stores, Inc., 586 Fifth 
“EW YORK LONDON Avenue; International News Company, 151 Varick Street. 
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The Art Quarterly 
SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME III 


THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF THE WORK OF JOSEPH WOOD 


by 
George C. Groce, Jr. 


NOTE: Only works authenticated by evidence contemporary with the artist have been 
included in the check list. Works catalogued in David McNeely Stauffer’s American Engravers 
Upon Copper and Steel (New York, 1907) have the Stauffer catalogue number included in the 
present list. Thanks are due to Messrs. Theodore Bolton, Harry MacNeill Bland, Chase 
Willet, Ruel P. Tolman, John Hill Morgan and all others who contributed to the compila- 
tion of this catalogue. 


1. ARMSTRONG, JOHN (1758-1843). *'254. Portrait of general [sic] John Armstrong 
Secretary of War. An original painting by Wood, P. A. An engraving from this por- 
trait will be executed for Delaplaine’s Repository.’’ Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Annual Exhibit, Catalogue, (1814), p. 25. The portrait has not been located. 


2. BACKUS, AZEL (1765-1817). President of Hamilton College. Painted by Wood and 
engraved by J. B. Longacre for Delaplaine’s Gallery. Stauffer, 1926. 


3. BARNEY, JOSHUA (1759-1818). Commodore U. S. Navy. Inscribed ‘‘Wood Pinxt.— 
Childs & Gimbrede Sct. Reproduced’’: Mary Barney, Biographical Memoir of Commodore 
Joshua Barney, Boston, 1832, frontispiece; as ‘‘Commodore Joshua Barney/James 
Wood Engraver/1798-1807,"’ in Frederick William Adams, Commodore Joshua Barney, 
1912, op. p. 122; as ““Commodore Joshua Barney, engraved by James Wood 1798- 
1807"" in Ralph D. Paine, 1924, frontispiece. Stauffer 340. 


4. BAYNES, JAMES (1766-1837). 6 3/8 x 47/8 inches. Half length, seated at table; glasses 
in right hand. Lithographed by F. T. Baynes. 


5. BIDDLE, JAMES (1783-1848). American Naval Commander. In uniform; half-length, 
face and body three-quarters right, coat buttoned. ‘‘Wood del - Gimbrede, sculpt 
James Biddle Esqr/of the United States Navy/ engraved for the Analectic Magazine"’ 
(v. 6, Nov., 1815, op. p. 382); Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1889, v. 7, 
p. 405. 


6. BIDDLE, JAMES (1783-1848). Face three-quarters front, bust, in uniform, coat unbut- 
toned. “‘J. Wood pinx Gimbrede sc./ James Biddle Esq./ of the United States Navy. 
Engraved for the Portfolio by T. Desilver’’; Portfolio, v. 6, Nov., 1815, op. p. 429. 
Stauffer 1038. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


. BROWN, JACOB (1775-1828). Major General, U. S. Army. Half length, in uniform, 


face front. Stauffer 1041. 


BURKE, THE LATE MR. Half length, body left, face three-quarters right: straw hat on 
head, classical facade in background left. Inscribed *‘The Late/ Mr. Burke/ Drawn & 
Engraved by J. W. Steel from a Sketch by J. Wood’’—/ Lopez & Wemys’s Edition./ 
1827/*’ (Copyright April 18, 1827). Stauffer 3002. 


CANBY, SAMUEL, JR. 15 1/4 x 12 1/2 inches. One of the twelve water color portraits 
of members of the Phoenix Social Club of Philadelphia in a book inscribed *‘Phila- 
delphia Anno Domini 1815 S. Lewis Script. portraits by J. Wood’’. Owner: Spencer 
P. Hazard, 3990 Queen Lane, Germantown, Penna. 


CASTELLI, PETER. Ivory, miniature 2 3/8 x 17/8 inches. Signed and dated lower left: 
‘Joseph Wood 180[-?}'’. Owner: Miss Helen De Lancey Watkins, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Peter Castelli is said to be buried in Trinity churchyard, New York City.) 


CHASE, JUDGE JEREMIAH TOWNLEY (1748-1828). Oil on composition board 
mounted on wood panel 9 x 6 7/8 inches. Signed and dated center left: ‘Painted by 
Joseph Wood 1819"’. Owner: Court of Appeals, Annapolis, Md. Reproduced: Carroll 
T. Bond, The Court of Appeals of Maryland, Baltimore, 1928, op. p. 108. 


CHASE, MRS. JEREMIAH TOWNLEY, née Hester Baldwin, (1747-8-1823). Oil on 
composition board mounted on wood panel 9 x 6 7/8 inches. Signed and dated on 
the back. “‘Drawn by J. Wood 1819"". Owner: The Chase House, Annapolis, Md. 


CHAUNCY, ISAAC (1772-1840). Captain U. S. Navy. Bust, in uniform, face three- 
quarters right. Engraved by D. Edwin, Analectic Magazine, v. 3, March, 1814, op. 
p. 177; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1889, v. 3, p. 388. Stauffer 727. 


CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852). 5 1/2 x 41/8 inches. Line engraving, full length, seated, 
right hand on table. ‘Wood. pinx. 1825. A. L. Dick. sculp./ I am your friend &/ 
obedient servant/ H. Clay/. Stauffer 737. ‘Wood painted two cabinet portraits of 
Clay, both of which were engraved.’ C. H. Hart, ‘‘Life Portraits of Henry Clay,”’ 
Scribner's Magazine, v. 9 p. 940, Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1940, p. 156. 


CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852). Rectangular half-length, face front. Inscribed: ‘‘Painted 
by Wood and drawn on stone by A. Newsam/ Lith’d by C. G. Childs, Philad’a./ 
Published by D. Mallery, 146 Broadway, New York./ Copyright secured./ Henry 
Clay.’’/ Stauffer, “‘Lithographed Portraits/ Albert Newsam’’, Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, v. 26, 1902, 383. Publication of this ‘*Picture of Mr. 
Clay’’ was announced in the New Jersey Mirror, Dec. 2, 1829. Newspaper citation 
courtesy of the Historical Records Survey of New Jersey. 


COOPER, THOMAS ABTHORPE (1776-1849). Actor. Full bust in costume, face three- 
quarters right. Engraved by D. Edwin. Printed by C. P. Harrison. Stauffer 736. 


THE CURSE OF DRINK. 19 x 30. Panel. Sleeping drunkard, prone on a wooden bench, 
the back of which is broken. Empty bottles, glass, and pitcher as well as a temper- 
ance newspaper lie on the table. The window panes are broken. If this should happen 
to be a copy of a self-portrait of Wood, then it is the only portrait of Wood known to 
exist. The front of the bench is inscribed: ‘From a Sketch of Jo: Wood's By Wash: 
Hood—1833°’. On the back of the panel is the following ‘‘Painted at the Academy 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


of R. Gibson, Artist Washington D C by Wash Hood U. S. Army.’’ Owner: Down- 
town Gallery of American Folk Art, New York (1936). 


DAGGETT, DAVID (1764-1851). Professor, Yale College and U. S. Senator. Half 
length, face three-quarters left. Inscribed: “‘Wood pinxt—SS Joceyln Sc./ Hon. 
David Daggett, L.L.D./ Kent Prof. of Law in Yale College./ aged 55 years."’ There- 
fore, painted in 1819. Stauffer 1533. 


DALE, RICHARD (1756-1826). Commodore U. S. Navy. Full bust in uniform, face 
three-quarters right. Inscribed: ‘Engraved by R. W. Dodson from a drawing by J. B. 
Longacre, after a portrait by J. Wood in Peale’s Museum, New York/ Richard Dale/ 
U.S. N.”’ Stauffer 485. In National Portrait Gallery, 1836 v. 3; Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History, 1889 v. 7, 369. 

DALE, RICHARD (1756-1826). Commodore U. S. N. Bust, face three-quarters right, in 
civilian clothes. ‘Wood Pinxt—Edwin sc./ Richard Dale, Esq./ late of the United 
States Navy.’’ Stauffer 743. Portfolio, v. 3, June, 1814, op. p. 499. 

DALE, RICHARD (1756-1826). Half length, face front. ‘‘Richard Dale, Esq./ President 
of the Washington Benevolent Society/ Philadelphia/ Engraved & Published by 
D. Edwin 1817."’ Stauffer 744. 


. DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (1752-1817). Professor, Yale University. Full bust, face three- 


quarters left; glasses on. Inscribed: ‘‘Wood delt-B. Rogers Printer. Leney, sct."’ 
Engraved for the Analectic Magazine, April, 1817 v. 9, p. 265. Stauffer 1746. 


. ETTING, SAMUEL (?) of Baltimore. Miniature, ivory, 2 6/16 x 1 7/8 inches. Body 


right, facing front. Signed and dated lower right: ‘‘J. Wood pinx 1819"’. Reproduced 
F.A.R.L. (9554). Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila., Penna. 


FENNELL, JAMES (1766-1816). Author and editor. Half length, seated to right, face 
front. ‘Wood pinxt—Boyd Sct/ Ja Fennell.’ Stauffer 251. 


GRIFFIN, EDWARD D. (1770-1837). President of Williams College and divine. Full 
bust, in robes, facing front. ‘‘Wood pinxt—Leney Sculpt./ Edward D. Griffin, D.D.”’ 
(sig. | Stauffer 1776. 


. HAINES, JOHN S. Same description as no. 9, above. 
. HAINES, REUBEN (1785-1831). Same description as no. 9, above. 
. HAINES, REUBEN (1785-1831). Half length, seated, face three-quarters left. ‘‘J. Wood 


pinxt, P. §. Duval lith./ Reuben Haines/ Originator of the Hose Companies of 
Philadelphia/ 1803/ nat. 1785/ ob. 1831.’" Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, v. 24, 1900, p. 286. Perhaps this is the same as the above. 


HARRISON, GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY (1773-1841). Engraving 5.4 x 4.4. Half 
length, in uniform, arms folded, holding sword, face three-quarters left. Inscribed: 
‘Painted by Wood.—Publish’d By Joseph Delaplaine, $. W. Corner of Chestnut & 
Seventh St* Philad*—Engraved by W. R. Jones./ Major General Harrison’’. No. 298 
in the Pennsylvania Academy Annual Exhibition Catalogue for 1814 (p. 27) is a 
‘Portrait of Major General Harrison from Wood. Engraved by W. R. Jones, for 
Delaplaine’s Repository. Presented to Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts by Mr. 
Joseph Delaplaine.’’ Stauffer 1516. Reproduced: Delaplaine, Repository, 1815, follow- 
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30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


33. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


ing p. 106; D. B. Goebel, William Henry Harrison, 1926, op. p. 162; Museum of Foreign 
Literature and Science v. 9, August 1827, p. 97; The Art Quarterly. Spring, 1940, p. 155. 


HAZARD, SAMUEL. Same description as No. 9, above. 


INGLIS, JAMES (1777-1820). Full bust, face front, glasses on. Inscribed: ‘‘J. Wood 
Pinxt.—J. V. N. Throop Sculpt./ James Inglis D.D./ Published by N. G. Maxwell, 


Baltimore.’’ Stauffer 3156. 


JACKSON, ANDREW (1767-1845). Full bust to right, caped cloak, face three-quarters 
right. Engravings: J. H. Eaton, Life of Jackson (1824), frontispiece, by Fairman & 
Childs (Stauffer 989); frontispiece to Civil and Military History of Andrew Jackson, by 
an American Officer, N. Y., P. M. Davis, 1825, engraved by Peter Maverick (Stauffer 
2209); engraved by A. Willard (Stauffer 3375); engraved by J. W. Steel for the 
Jackson Wreath, printed by S. Tiller (Stauffer 3009); engraved on steel by C. G. Childs, 
Phila., (Stauffer 347); engraved by W. Harrison, Washington City (Stauffer 1287); 
engraved by J. B. Longacre, published by B. O. Tyler, Washington, 1824 (Stauffer 
2015). All Stauffer’s reproductions are of the same original. Not mentioned in J. S. 
Bassett (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 6 vols. Washington, 1926-35. 


JAMES, THOMAS C. (1766-1835). Physician. Half-length, seated to right, face front. 
“Painted by Wood.—Engraved by Neagle/ Published by Joseph Delaplaine/ 
Thomas C. James, M. D.”’ Casket, 1830, p. 97; Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, 
v. 10, April, 1827, p. 289. Stauffer 2305. 


JAY, PETER AUGUSTUS (1776-1843). Miniature painted in 1807. Owner: John Jay of 
New York (1892). Mentiored, Bowen History of the Centennial . . . of George Washing- 
ton. N. Y., 1893, p. 144. 

JOHNSON, COL. RICHARD M. (1780-1850). U. S. Senator and Vice President. Half- 
length, seated, face front, right hand holding sword. (1) Inscribed: ‘*Painted by 
Wood—Engrav‘ by C. P. Harrison/ [four lines}/ Col? Richard M. Johnson,/ of 
Kentucky./ The Victorious Commander of the Kentucky Mounted Volunteers, in 
the memorable Battle on the banks of the/ River Thames Oct.’ 5th 1813./ Proof.”’ 
Stauffer 1280. (2) The same, engraved by Neagle. Stauffer 2307. See also the Pennsy!l- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Annual Exhibition, Catalogue, 1817, p. 16. 

KING, RUFUS (1755-1527). American statesman and diplomatist. Half-length seated 
to right; face three-quarters right. The Wood portrait said by C. H. Hart to have 
been destroyed by fire. Engraved by Leney in Delaplaine’s Repository, Phila. 1815, 
op. p. 177, and in Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, v. 8, Jan. 1826 op. p. 1; 
Casket, July 1827, p. 241; Scribner's Magazine, v. 2 (Aug., 1887) 172; Winsor, Narra- 
tive and Critical History, 1888, v. 7, 230; Magazine of American History, 1884, v. 12, 


p. 395. Stauffer 1798. 
LEWIS, ROBERT M. Same description as no. 9, above. 
LOWBER, JAMES C. Same description as no. 9, above. 


LOWBER, JOHN C. ‘“‘Half-length, face three-quarters to left, J. Wood, pinxt Lehman 
& Duval, lith., Phila., John C. Lowber’’, “‘Lithographic Portraits of Albert New- 
sam"’, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, v. 24, 1900, 433. 
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40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


50. 


51. 


53. 


McFARLAND, FRANCIS. Half length seated, face nearly front, right arm over back of 
chair. Inscribed: ‘Edwin sc./ Mr. McFarland/ Engraved From an Original sketch 
by J. Wood/ printed by Reynolds, Phila.*’’ Stauffer 813. 

McHENRY, JOHN (1791-1822). Of Burbrook, Baltimore County. Miniature 2 3/4 x 
2 1/4 inches. Signed lower right; ‘‘I. Wood, pinx’’. 


. McMURTRIE, JAMES. 5 3/4x 71/2 inches. Water color. Three-quarter length. Owner: 


Mrs. Du Bois Miller, Germantown, Penna. 


MADISON, JAMES (1751-1836). Fourth President of the U. S. (1809-1817). ‘'229 
[Portrait] of James Madison, late President of the U. S. A. J. Wood’’, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Annual Exhibition, Catalogue, 1818, p. 14. 


MADISON, MRS. JAMES, née Dolly Payne (1768-1849). Wife of President Madison. 
Half length; facing front; turban on head; shawl draped around left shoulder. 
National Portrait Gallery, 1826, v.3; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1889, v. 7, 
342; Clark, Life and Letters of Dolly Madison, 1914, p. 296; Stauffer 2591. 


MANIGAULT, GABRIEL (1758-1809). Planter and architect of South Carolina. 
Profile on paper. Drawing. Signed *‘J. Wood del. in, 3 Cedar Street’’, Owner: Joseph 
E. Jenkins, Charleston, S. C. Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1940, p. 155. 

MARSHALL, JOHN (1755-1835). Chief Justice of the United States. Half length, in 
robes, writing; face front. Engraved by F. Kearney for Analectic Magazine, v. 9, Feb. 
1817, op. p. 89; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1889, v. 7, p. 300. Stauffer 1570. 


. MORRISON, WILLIAM. Same description as no. 9, above. 
. MURRAY, ALEXANDER (1754 or 1755-1821). U. S. Naval Officer. Full bust, in uni- 


form, face front. Engraved (1) by Edwin, Portfolio, v. 3, May, 1814, op. p. 383, 
Stauffer 833, and (2) by Willard, Stauffer 3382. 


. PARKE, JAMES P. Same description as no. 9, above. 


PAULDING, JAMES K. (1778-1860). Author. Bust; face and body three-quarters left. 
The frontispiece to William I. Paulding, Literary Life of James K. Paulding, New York, 
1867, is inscribed: ‘*En* by P. Halpin from a Drawing by Joseph Wood"’. Cf. N. Y. 
Historical and Genealogical Record, v. 24, 1893, op. p. 1; Wilson, Bryant and His Friends, 
1885, p. 129; A. L. Herold, James Kirke Paulding, 1926, op. p. 50. 


PA XSON, JOSEPH R. Same description as no. 9, above. 


. PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD (1791-1852). Actor, writer, diplomatist. Bust, face three- 


quarters left. Engraved by Leney as ‘‘Master Payne”’ from ‘‘the original miniature 
by Wood"’. Stauffer 1830. Half-tone reproduction in the New England Magazine n. s., 
v. 5, 1891, p. 356 says the miniature was done at the age of 19, hence it was painted 
about 1810. Engraving by Roberts in Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
1877, v. 1, 848. 

PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD (1785-1819). U. S. Commodore. **11. Portrait of Commo- 
dore Perry, an original painting. An engraving from this portrait will be executed for 
Delaplaine’s Repository of the portraits and lives of the Heroes, Philosophers, and 
Statesmen. Subscriptions for this work will be received at the academy and the store 
of the publisher, Joseph Delaplaine, south west corner of Seventh and Chestnut 
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Street, where specimens of the work are to be seen’’, Pennsylvania Academy of . . . 
Art, Annual Exhibition, Catalogue, 1814, p. 6. No such engraving appeared in 
Delaplaine’s Repository. 


54. PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD (1785-1819). Ivory miniature 3 x 2 3/8 inches. Signed and 


dated: *‘I. Wood 1809’’. Miniaturenow cracked through center. Reproduced : National 
Gallery of Art, National Museum, Washington, D. C. The Art Quarterly, Spring, 
1940, p. 156. Owner: Mrs. Breckenbridge Long, Laurel, Md. 


55. PICKERING, TIMOTHY (1745-1829). Statesman. It is stated that a portrait of Picker- 


ing was painted by Wood during the Winter of 1815-1816 in Harrison Ellery and C. P. 
Bowditch, The Pickering Genealogy, 3 vols., 1897, v. 1, p. 156. 


56. PORTER, DAVID (1780-1843). Commodore U. S. N. Full bust, in uniform; arm on back 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


63. 


of chair. Engraved (1) by D. Edwin and reproduced in the Analectic Magazine, v. 4, 
September 1816, op. p. 177 and Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1889, v. 7, 381, 
Stauffer 853, and (2) by Prud'homme, Stauffer 2601. On July 26, 1814, Porter wrote 
from Chester, Pennsylvania to Samuel Hambleton, “‘Biographers Painters Writers 
&c &c have occupied much of my time since I came home!.| not a moment has been 
my own’’. Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. Although Wood is unmen- 
tioned, this letter and the date of publication of the engraving seem to place the 
picture about 1814. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN. Ivory miniature, 2 5/8 x 2 1/8 inches. Signed and dated, lower 
right: “‘Painted by I. Wood 1828". Owner: Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN. Water color on paper. Inscribed, left center: ‘Painted by I. 
Wood’’. Owner: Mrs. William S. Hilles, Baltimore. 


PROUD, JOHN GREENE (1776?-186-2). 3 x 2 1/2. Miniature. Body three-quarters 
right. Reproduced, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Exhibition of Miniatures, Cata- 
Jogue, 1927; Wehle and Bolton, American Miniatures, pl. xxxvi. According to Mr. 
Ruel P. Tolman, this miniature was signed and dated at New York in 1812. 


RANDOLPH, JOHN (1773-1833). Statesman. Half length, seated, face front, body right, 
chair but not hand showing. Canvas, 25 x 30 inches. Owner: Frederick J. Lewis. 
Engraved by T. B. Welch, National Portrait Gallery, 1839, 1V, pl. 28; Winsor, Narra- 
tive and Critical History, 1889, VII, 317; William Cabell Bruce, John Randolph, 1, op. 
p. 424; Glenn, Some Colonial Mansions, 1899, v. 1, p. 453; The Art Quarterly, Spring, 
1940, p. 155. 

SAY, THOMAS (1787-1834). Scientist. Miniature, ivory, 2 3/8 x 2 inches. Painted 
c. 1815. Engraved by Hoppener Meyer for National Portrait Gallery, 1839, v. 4, pl. 32. 
Owner: Mrs. D. J. McCarthy, 1912 S. Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 


. SCOTT, WINFIELD (1786-1866). American General. Seated, arm over back of chair, in 


uniform with sword, left hand in blouse. Engraved by Edwin, Analectic Magazine, 
v. 4, December, 1814, op. p. 441. 

SKINNER, JOSEPH STUART (1788-1851). Of Baltimore. Approximately 10 x 18 
inches. Signed and dated, lower right: “‘Drawn by J. Wood 1825'’. Owner: Mrs. 
Edyth Marmion Brosius, Washington, D. C. 
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00. 


STAUGHTON, JOHN, D. D. President of Columbian College, Washington. Full bust; 
face three-quarters right. Engraved (1) by Ormsby for the Baptist Memorial and (2) 


by A. Bowen, Stauffer 217. 


STEWART, CHARLES (1778-1869). Of the United States Navy. Bust: body three- 
quarters left, face front, in uniform. Engraved by Goodman, Analectic, VI, Dec., 
1815, op. p. 425; J. Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, 1885, v. 7, p. 404. Stauffer 
Tred 


STILES, GEORGE. Miniature. Inscribed: ‘J. Wood’’. Owner: Mrs. W. B. Thompson 
of Philadelphia. Communicated by Mr. John Hill Morgan. 


STONE, WILLIAM I. Bust three-quarters right, face front. Inscribed: ‘Painted by Jos. 
Wood 1819; Engraved by J. C. Buttre’’. 


3. STUART, JAMES. Miniature, 2 7/8 x 2 3/8, signed and dated, lower right: “‘Jos. Wood 


Pinxit 1805". Owner: Mr. E. Wilton Lyon, 215 Edgar Place, Elizabeth, N. J. Repro- 
duced: The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1940, p. 155. 


. THOMPSON, JONAH. Same description as no. 9, above. 


VAUX, ROBERTS. Same description as no, 9, above. 


WASHINGTON, BUSHROD (1762-1829). Heir of George Washington. Half length; 
seated, face three-quarters right, right hand on book in lap. Inscribed: ‘Painted by 
Wood—Engraved by Neagle/ Published by Joseph Delaplaine/ Bushrod Washing- 


ton/ Printed by James Porter.”’ Stauffer 2312. 


. WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732-1799). Bust, profile right. Drawn by J. Wood from 


Houdon’s bust. P. Price, Printer. Engraved by Leney. J. Delaplaine, Repository, 
Phila., 1815, I, 81. Museum, v. 10, March, 1827, op. p. 193. Stauffer 1866. 


WEBSTER, DANIEL (1782-1852). Half-length. Signed and dated, lower left: *‘ Painted 
by J. Wood, 1824°’. Owner: New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, N. H. 


Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, Spring, 1940, p. 148. 
WEST, JAMES. Same description as no. 9, above. 


WILSON, JAMES P. (1719-1830). D.D. Half-length; seated to’ front, face front. In- 
scribed: “Painted by Wood. Published by Joseph Delaplaine S. W. Corner of Chest- 


nut & Seventh Sc’, Philad*. 1814. Engraved by Boyd./ James P. Wilson D.D.”’ 


Stauffer 269. 


. WINDER, WILLIAM H. (1775-1824). U. S. General. Half-length seated to right, arms 


folded, face front. Inscribed, “‘Painted by J. Wood.—Engraved by J. Done/ William 
H. Winder, Esq./ Published by J. Cone, Baltimore, 1824/ Schoyer, Printer.’’ 
Stauffer 426. Reproduced Harper's Magazine, v. 28, 1864, p. 434. 


WOOD, JOSEPH. Possible self-portrait, see ‘The Curse of Drink’’ in this Catalogue. 
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Engravings probably attributable to Wood 

1. A FRONT VIEW OF THE PENITENTIARY AT RICHMOND. J. Wood fecit. Aqua- 
tint. Rectangle, 6.3 x 9.1. Owner: William and Mary College. Communicated by Mr. 
Harry MacNeill Bland. Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, (Spring, 1940) III, p. 156. 

2. ““CONCHOLOGY . .. PLATE V”’ signed *“‘Wood sc.’* Line engraving from Abraham 
Rees, Encyclopedia, Philadelphia, 1810-1840. 

3. ‘‘PHILADELPHIA FROM COOPER'S FERRY"’. ‘Drawn and Engraved by J. Wood"’. 
Aquatint. Rectangle, 20.5 x 13.14. Courtesy of Mr. Harry MacNeill Bland. 

4. MEDICAL COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. From An Address Delivered at the 
Opening of the Medical College by Stephen Elliot, Charleston, S. C., 1826. Inscribed 
‘“F. Wesner Architect. J. Wood Sculp.”’ 
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The Art Quarterly 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME III 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PAINTINGS OF HENRY INMAN 
By 


Theodore Bolton 


The compiler of this catalogue published a ‘‘Tentative Catalogue of 
Portraits in Oil Painted by Henry Inman” in Creative Art (February, 1933) 
XII. The present catalogue includes all the material in the former catalogue 
in expanded form and numerous pictures hitherto unlisted. The compiler’s 
aim has been to list the documented work of the artist, as a basis for the 
study of the undocumented work of the period. For assistance in compiling 
the catalogue thanks are due the librarians of the Frick Art Reference 
Library; William Sawitzky; Donald A. Shelley and Alexander J. Wall of the 
New York Historical Society; Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., of the Pennsylvania 


Academy of the Fine Arts; and Harry MacNeill Bland. 


The following titles are frequently referred to in a brief form: 

D. McN. Stauffer, American Engravers Upon Copper and Steel, New York, 1907. 2 vols. Also 
Supplement, compiled by Mantle Fielding. Referred to as: Stauffer, or Fielding. 

D. McN. Stauffer, “Lithographic Portraits of Albert Newsam’’, Pennsylvania Magazine 

1900-1902), XXIV, XXV, XXVI. 

Clarence W. Bowen, History of the Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington, New York, 1892. Referred to as: Bowen, Centennial. 

Descriptive, Biographical and Historical Catalogue of the Exhibition of Select Paintings by 
Modern Artists Principally American . . . Stuyvesant Institute, New York, 1838. Title on 
wrapper: Dunlap Exhibition. Referred to as: Dunlap Exhibition. 

Catalogue of Works by the late Henry Inman . . . Exhibiton .. . New York, 1846. 20 pages. 
Wrappers. Referred to as: Inman Exhibition. 
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11. 


PART I 


PORTRAITS IN OILS 


. AUCHMUTY, MRS. RICHARD TILDEN, née MARY ALLEN. 13 1/2 x 10 1/4 inches. 


Owner: Allen Tucker, New York. 


. AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES (1780-1851). Naturalist. Bust; long hair. Painted 1833, 


according to letter from J. J. A. toson Victor, Apr. 28, 1833: **Mr. Inman has painted 
my portrait in oil.’’ See Herrick, Audubon (1917). Owners: Descendants of J. J. 
Audubon. Reproduced: M. R. Audubon, Audubon and his Journals (1897), I, facing 
206. Engraved by H. B. Hall for J. J. Audubon, Birds of America, (1856) octavo, 2d 
edition, front. Engraving reproduced: Herrick, Audubon (1917), Il, facing 126. 
Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1833, no. 133; (2) Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 57. 


. AUGUSTA, LA PETITE, as ‘*Zoloe’’ in La Bayaditre. Dancer. Made her debut, New 


York, 1836. See G. C. D. Odell, Annals of New York Stage (1928), IV, 114. Exhibited: 
(1) National Academy, 1838, no. 230, then owned by R. C. Maywood; (2) Inman 
Exhibition, 1846, no. 87, then owned by W. T. Porter. 


. BALL, HUGH SWINTON. Three-quarter length; seated. Signed: ‘‘H. Inman 1829, 


N. Y.’’ Owner: Miss Eunice Chambers, Hartsville, S. C. 


. BARKER, JACOB (1779-1871). Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1845, no. 172; (2 


Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 56. ‘Executed at one sitting’’, then owned by Jacob 
Little. Replica, or original, owned by (1) William C. Endicott, Boston, (2) Mrs. 


William C. Endicott, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


. BARTLEY, MRS. In Greek costume; half leugth; face right. Owner: Wadsworth 


Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


. BETTS, SAMUEL ROSSITER (1786-1868). Judge. Half length, showing hands. Men- 


tioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 236. Owner: Mrs. T. Tileston Wells, 
New York. 


. BETTS, MRS. SAMUEL ROSSITER, née CAROLINE DEWEY. About 34 x 24 inches. 


Half length. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. T. Tileston Wells, New York. 


. BECK, THEODORE ROMELYN (1791-1855). Physician. Painted 1829. 34 x 28 inches. 
10. 


BIDDLE, NICHOLAS (1786-1844). Financier. Exhibited: National Academy, 1845, 
no. 52, then owned by R. M. Blatchford. Reproduced: F. G. Harrison, Biographical 
Sketches of Preéminent Americans (1892-1893), II, pl. 9. Mentioned in letter by Inman, 
New York, Apr. 29, 1839, to J. McMurtrie: ‘I mean to be in Phila. on Thursday. 
Take sittings of Biddle and Burton.’ 

BINNEY, HORACE (1780-1875). 35 1/2 x 27 1/2 inches. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 
New York, 1846, no. 100, then owned by J. Cadwalader. Owner: Estate of John 
Innis Clark Hare. 

BROWN, DAVID PAUL (1795-1872). Lawyer. 36 x 28 inches. Owner: Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: Dunlap, History (1918), III, 136; The Art 
Quarterly (Autumn, 1940), III, 360. 
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13. 


14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN (1794-1878). Half length; three-quarters right. 

Engraving inscribed: “‘H. Inman N. A. Delt / G. Parker Sculpt / you(r) obt. seve. 

W.C. Bryant / Painted and Engraved Expressly for the New York Mirror."’ Not 
noted by Stauffer. 

BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1802-1860). As “Doctor Ollapod."’ English actor; 
came to U. S., 1834. Half length; turned slightly right. Engraved by: J. Sartain. 
Wood engraving after Sartain: Century Magazine (Dec. 1889), XVII, 197. Half tone 
after Sartain: G. D. C. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (1928), IV, 228. Mentioned 
in letter by Inman, New York, Apr. 29, 1839, to J. McMurtrie: ‘*] mean to be in 
Phila. on Thursday night. Take sittings of Biddle and Burton . . . Burton will have 
his traps that is his dress for Ollapod at my room.”’ 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (1780-1847). Painted in England, 1844-1845. Mentioned in: 
Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 624, then owned by James Lenox. Exhibited: 
Inman Exhibition, New York, 1846, no. 15, then owned by James Lenox. 


. CHAUNCEY, CHARLES (1777-1849). Philadelphia lawyer. Half length. Location: 


Law Building, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


. CHILDS, CEPHAS GRIER (1793-1891). Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1832, 


no. 16, as ‘Col. Childs’’; (2) Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 89, as ‘‘Col. Childs’’, 


then owned by C. G. Childs. 
CHISHOLM, JOHN. Location: National Academy of Design, New York. Mentioned 
in: Cat. of Permanent Coll. National Academy (1911), no. 646. 

CHISHOLM, MRS. JOHN, née TAYLOR. Location: National Academy of Design, 
New York. Mentioned: Cat. of Permanent Coll. National Academy (1911), no. 647. 
CLARK, AARON (1785-1861). Mayor of New York, 1837-1839. 40 x 32 inches. Painted 

1838. Location: Mayor's Reception Room, City Hall, New York. 


. CLARKE, McDONALD (1798-1842). Poet. Full bust; face three-quarters right. En- 


graved by: P. Maverick, copyright Oct. 27, 1823, Stauffer no. 2194. 


. CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). Full bust; face three-quarters left. Mentioned in: 


Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 242, as owned by J. H. Prentice. Lithograph 
by A. Newsam inscribed: ‘‘H. Inman, N. A. pinxt. Published by C. G. Childs, Phila. 
and H. Inman, New York, 1830."" See: Pennsylvania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 281. 
Engraved by: Mason for New York Mirror (July 14, 1832), 9. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). Location: New York State Library, Albany. Repro- 
duced: E. M. Sheppard, Van Buren, 110. Note: a copy of the Clinton portrait is owned 
by New York State Chamber of Commerce. No attempt is here made to identify the 
portrait from which the prints were taken. 

COLT, JOHN. Half length, face three-quarters right. Lithograph by A. Newsam 
inscribed: ‘‘Henry Inman pinxt’’. See: Pennsylvania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 282. 


COTTENHAM, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PEPYS, First Earl of, (1781-1851). Lord 
Chancellor of England, 1836-1841; reappointed 1846. Three-quarter length. 
Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 22, then owned by the ‘‘New York Gal. of 


Arts.’’ 
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31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


bn] 
/e 


38. 


COTTENHAM, LADY. 


. CROSBY, COLONEL. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 39, as ‘‘Colonel 


Crosby’’, then owned by H. H. Stevens. 


. CROSWELL, HARRY (1778-1858). 35 3/4 x 28 3/4 inches. Signed on back: ‘Painted by 


H. Inman, New York, 1839°’. Half length; face three-quarters right; hand showing. 
Exhibited: National Academy, 1839, no. 18, then owned by Edwin Croswell. Owner: 
H. L. Pratt. Reproduced: Brooklyn Museum, Early American Paintings (1917), 38. 


. CUMMING, REVEREND HOOPER. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: New York Historical 


Society, bequest of Mrs. Julia C. Van Arsdale Jones, 1896; no. 309, in New York 
Historical Society, Catalogue of the Gallery of Art (1915). 

DE LANCEY, WILLIAM HEATHCOTE (1757-1865). Bishop. Exhibited: (1) Pennsy]- 
vania Academy, 1831, gallery, no. 8, as “Rev. W. H. Delancy, D. D., Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, painted for St. James’s Church’’; (2) Pennsylvania 
Academy, 1834, no. 22, gallery, for a second time; (3) Inman Exhibition, 1846, 
no. 80, then owned by ‘‘St. James’s Ch.’” Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist 
Life (1867), 242. 

DE RHAM, MR. A pen and ink sketch by Inman exhibited at Macbeth Gallery, New 
York, March 9-23, 1935, inscribed: ‘‘Portrait in oil 25 x 30, 1835. Finished Jany 
22nd,"’ evidently in Inman's writing; and signature ‘‘M. De Rham”’ possibly the 
autograph of the sitter. Obviously a record of a portrait now lost. 


. DE WITT, SIMEON (1756-1834). 30 x 25 inches. Bust. Surveyor General of New York. 


Owner: Albany Institute of History and Art. 

DIXON, THOMAS. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy, 1830, no. 103, listed in cata- 
logue as: ‘‘Portrait of Thomas Dixon, Esq., President of the St. George's Society, 
New York.”’ 

DOANE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1799-1859). Exhibited: National Academy, 
1835, no. 152, as ‘‘Portrait of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane.’ Mentioned in letter by 
Inman, New York, Nov. 15, 1837; “‘I am now painting Bishop Doane.”’ 

DRAKE, JANET HALLECK (1819-1890), later MRS. GEORGE COLEMAN DE KAY, 
Daughter of Joseph Rodman Drake. Reproduced: F. L. Pleadwell, Life and Works of 
J. R. Drake (1935), facing 78. Owners: Mrs. Walter L. Palmer and Miss Rosamond 
Gilder. 

DUER, WILLIAM (1747-1799). Colonel. Cabinet size oil portrait after miniature by 
unknown artist. Mentioned: Bowen, Centennial, 444, as owned by Mrs. N. Hoyt, 
Newport, R. I., 1892. 

DUER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1780-1858). President, Columbia College. 33 1/2 x 
26 1/2 inches. Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1837, no. 244; (2) Dunlap Exhibi- 
tion, N. Y., 1838, no. 28, then owned by William A. Duer; (3) Inman Exhibition, 
N. Y., 1846, no. 6, then owned by D. Duer. Possibly the portrait in Trustees Room, 
Columbia University. 

ECKFORD, HENRY (1775-1832). Marine architect. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 
New York, 1846, no. 53, then owned by F. R. Tillon. Possibly the portrait, 20 x 17 
inches, owned by (1) Charles De Kay; (2) Adrian Drake De Kay. A duplicate of this 
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39. 


40. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


portrait of Henry Eckford on a panel, 9 5/8 x 8 7/8 inches, owned by Harry MacNeill 
Bland, New York, came from the collection of Martin Van Buren, Kinderhook, 
New York. Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, (Autumn, 1940), III, 375. 

EDGERTON, FRANCIS, DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER (1736-1822). Oval; profile left. 
Copy by Inman ‘“‘after original authorities’’, according to Catalogue of Portraits in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York (1924), 79. 


EDWARDS, J. PIERREPONT, ARTHUR EDWARDS, and FREDERICK EDWARDS. 
Group portrait. Circular mat. Diameter 22 3/4 inches. Owner: Mrs. Robert J. Turn- 
bull, New York. 


. EVANS, CADWALADER. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy, 1831, gallery, no. 16. 
. FISH, NICHOLAS (1758-1853). Second in Command to Hamilton, Yorktown Cam- 


paign. Half length; seated; face three-quarters right. 30 x 25 inches. Painted 1823. 
Exhibited: (1) Pennsylvania Academy, 1830, no. 117; (2) Inman Exhibition, New 
York, 1846, no. 8, then owned by Mrs. Fish. Probably the portrait owned by (1) 
Hamilton Fish; (2) Richard Morris. Reproduced: Bowen, Centennial, 41. Replica: 
Owned by Mrs. Robert Burnside Potter, Smithtown, L. I. Copies: (1) by Shegogue 
owned by New York Historical Society; (2) Kenneth Frazier. 

FISHER, CLARA (1811-1898). English actress; came to New York, 1827. Three- 
quarter length standing. Engraving inscribed: ‘‘Engd by Illman & Pillbrow, and 
acquatinted by Bennett, from the original picture by Henry Inman, Esqr. . . . New 
York, Bourne Repository of Arts, 359 Broadway. Copyright 1829"’, Stauffer no. 122. 
Engraving reproduced: G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (1828), III, 300. 
Exhibited: National Academy, 1831, no. 33, then owned by ‘*Bourne."’ Mentioned: 
Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 242. 

FORREST, EDWIN (1806-1872). American actor; visited England, 1834-1837; 1845. 
Exhibited: National Academy, 1838, no. 93, then owned by “‘Edwin Forrest Boat 
Club.”’ 

GIBBES, REVEREND ALLSTON. 36 1/2 x 28 1/2 inches. Owner: Mrs. Arthur Morton 
Wilson, Ardmore, Penna. 

GIBSON, WILLIAM. Engraving, vignette bust, inscribed: ‘Inman del-Durand Sc /Wm 
Gibson M. D. / Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania;"’ Fielding, 
no. 401. 

GILMOR, ROBERT (1774-1848). Of Baltimore; business man and picture collector. 
Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 631, then owned by the estate 
of Robert Gilmor. 

GILPIN, HENRY DILWORTH (1801-1860). Attorney General, U. S.; half length. 
Engraving inscribed: ‘Engraved by R. W. Dodgson’’ for ‘‘the United States Demo- 
cratic Review, November 1840,’’ VIII, 512. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy, 1834, 
gallery, no. 35. 

GODMAN, JOHN DAVIDSON (1794-1830). Physician; born Annapolis; settled at 
Philadelphia, 1822. Full bust; face three-quarters right. Lithograph by A. Newsam 
inscribed: ‘‘H. Inman, pinxt. C. G. Childs direx.’’ See: Pennsylvania Magazine 


1900), XXIV, 285. 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


58. 


59. 


60. 
él. 


. GRAHAM, JOHN LORIMER (1797-1876). Born, London; post-master New York, 


1840-1844. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 32, then owned by J. L. Graham. 


. GRISWOLD, ALEXANDER VIETS (1766-1843). Episcopal Bishop, Eastern Diocese. 


Full bust; clerical robe. Engraving by R. W. Dodgson inscribed: *‘from the original 
Painting by H. Inman”’ for the Christian Keepsake (1839) frontispiece; Stauffer no. 


491. 


. HACKETT, JAMES HENRY (1800-1871). Actor. Engraving inscribed: ‘‘Painted by 


H.Inman"’... ‘Engraved by A. B. Durand’. . . “‘for the New York Mirror, 1832,"’ 
Stauffer no. 591. Note: Two portraits of Hackett exhibited: National Academy, 
1832, no. 2, ‘Portrait of Mr. Hackett’’; and no. 195, ‘“Mr. Hackett in the Character 
of Rip Van Winkle."’ The latter owned, in 1867, by A. M. Cozzens. 


HALL, JOHN B. Part owner of the New York Commercial. Bust; three-quarters right; 
black stock. Owner: New York Historical Society, presented by the Misses Helen L. 
and Elvina S. Hale, January 5, 1908. See: New York Historical Society, Catalogue 
Gallery of Art, no. 393. Reproduced: Creative Art (Feb. 1933) XII, 118; The Art 
Quarterly, (Autumn, 1940) III, 356. 


HALL, MRS. JOHN B. Bust; face three-quarters left. Companion portrait to foregoing. 
Ownership and reproduction same as foregoing portrait. 

HALLECK, FITZ-GREENE (1790-1867). Poet. 30 x 25 inches. Owners: painted in 1828 
for George H. P. Morris; bequeathed by T. W. C. Moore, 1872, to New York His- 
torical Society. See: New York Historical Society, Catalogue Gallery of Art, no. 216. 
Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 96, then owned by C. P. Clinch. Engraved: 
by Parker for New York Mirror (Sep. 24, 1836), XIV, 97, (the engraving omits the 
hand). Reproduced: J. H. Morgan, Early American Painters (1921), Il]; The Art Quar- 
terly, (Autumn, 1940), III, 355. Copy by Twibill at New York Historical Society. 


HAMILTON, JOHN CHURCH. Seated; facing three-quarters right; hands showing. 
Cabinet size: 8 1/4 x 6 3/16 inches. Inscribed on back: ‘‘John C. Hamilton, son of 
Alexander Hamilton. Henry Inman pinxit.’’ Owner: Detroit Institute of Arts. 


7. HARPER, JAMES (1795-1869). Mayor, New York, 1844-1845. Three-quarter length; 


three-quarters left; black stock. 42 x 35 inches. Painted 1845; finished by Daniel 
Huntington. Location: City Hall, New York. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to 
New York City (1909), 70. 

HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY (1773-1841). President, United States, 1841-1845. 
Half-length; black stock. Owner: Benjamin Harrison, 1890. Wood engraving: 
Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln (1890), I, 176. 

HAVILAND, JOHN (1792-1852). Architect. Born England; settled Philadelphia, 1818. 
Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 83, then owned by J. Haviland. 

HAWKS, FRANCIS LISTER (1798-1866). Owner: Law Library, Philadelphia. 

HOFFMAN, CHARLES FENNO (1806-1884). Editor, author. Bust, wearing glasses. 
Mezzotint by J. Sartain. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy, 1849, then owned by 
H. Gratz. 


2. HOFFMAN, MRS. SAMUEL OWINGS, née LOUISA AIREY GILMOR. 30 x 25 inches. 


Owner: Mrs. John Douglas Wade, Baltimore. 
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64. 


65. 


HOWARD, BENJAMIN CHEW, SR., (1791-1872). Congressman from Maryland. Bust; 
black stock. Owner: Estate Benjamin Chew Howard, Riderwood, Maryland. 


INGERSOLL, JOSEPH REED (1786-1868). Author, lawyer, congressman. Full bust. 
Painted about 1833. Lithograph by A. Newsam inscribed: ‘‘J. R. Ingersoll / from 
the Original Picture painted for his students and presented to the Law Library of 
Philadelphia’’ . . . “‘H. Inman pinxt., Childs & Inman, lith’’. See: Pennsylvania 
Magazine (1900), XXIV, 289. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 123. Location: 
Law Library, Philadelphia. 

INMAN, HENRY (1801-1846). 14 x 12 inches. Bust; full face; wearing straw hat. In- 
scribed on back: ‘Sketch by H. Inman of himself at 33, June, 1834.'’ Ownership 
traced in Sartain, Reminiscences of a Very Old Man (1909), 163. Present owner: Penn- 
sylvania Academy. Reproduced: (1) American Magazine of Art (May 1934), XXVIII, 
238; (2) Metropolitan Museum, Life in America (1939), 53. 


INMAN, MRS. HENRY, née JANE RIKER O'BRIEN. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 
1846, no. 2, then owned by Mrs. Inman. 


. INMAN, MISS. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 4, as “‘The Artist's Daughter 


unfinished)"’, then owned by Mrs. Inman. Note: “‘The Artist’s Daughter’’, by 
Henry Inman, 30 x 24 inches, owned by William Macbeth, reproduced Anderson 
Gallery, G. P. Putnam Sale, Oct. 18, 20, 1928, is possibly though not certainly the 
portrait listed above. 

INMAN, JOHN (1805-1850). Brother of Henry Inman. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 
1846, no. 113, entitled: *‘Portrait of John Inman, Esq., (the Artist's first portrait in 
oils)’’, then owned by John Inman. 


69. JACQUES, DR. JOHN D. (1772-1839). 30 x 25 inches. Owners: Presented by David 


7) 


/&- 


Ralph Jacques, February 5, 1907, to the New York Historical Society. See: New 
York Historical Society Catalogue of Gallery of Art (1915), no. 363. 


. JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY (1781-1840). Half-length; hand showing. 30 x 25 inches. 


Owners: Dr. Joseph Edison, New York; M. Knoedler and Company, New York. 


. JOHNSON, RICHARD MENTOR (1781-1850). Half-length; facing three-quarters 


right. Lithograph by A. Newsam inscribed: ‘‘Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky 
Inman pinxt., Childs & Inman, litho., Phila., 1832"’. See: Pennsylvania Magazine 
1900), XXIV, 431. 


JOHNSTON, SAMUEL (1733-1816). Based on a miniature by James Peale. Owner: 


Mrs. C. Jones, Rockwell, N. C., 1892. 


JONES, SAMUEL (1770-1853). Chief justice, New York Supreme Court, 1828-1849. 


Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 1, then owned by J. L. Graham. 
KEMBLE, FANNY (1809-1893). Actress. Visited America, 1833. Mentioned: Tucker- 
man, American Artist Life (1867), 627, and then owned by Johnathan Sturgis, New 
York. Note: A portrait of Fanny Kemble, by Inman, owned at Brooklyn Museum, 
reproduced in Creative Art (Feb. 1933), XII, 120, is possibly but not certainly the 


portrait mentioned. 
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75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


KING, CHARLES (1789-1867). President, Columbia College. Location: New York, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


LAIGHT, EDWARD WILLIAM (1772-1852). General. 30 x 25 inches. Full bust. 
Owners: Rawlins L. Cottenet and Miss Fanny M. Cottenet, New York. 


LAWRENCE, CORNELIUS VAN WYCK (1791-1861). Mayor, New York, 1834-1837. 
Half-length. Painted 1837. Location: City Hall, New York. 


LEE, GIDEON (1778-1841). Mayor, New York, 1833-1834. Half-length. Painted 1834. 
Location: City Hall, New York. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to New Y ork City 
(1909), 12. 

LEFFERTS, MR. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 242, as owned by 
C. Carson Brevoort. 


LENOX, ROBERT (1759-1839). Father of James Lenox. Half-length. Owner: Mrs. 
Graeme Donald, New York. 


LENOX, MRS. ROBERT, née RACHEL CARMER. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American 
Artist Life (1867), 242, then owned by James Lenox. Note: Two portraits of Mrs. 
Lenox by Inman have been located; (1) owned by Mrs. Graeme Donald, New York; 
(2) owned by Mrs. Thomas Satterthwaite, New York. 


. LEWIS, MORGAN (1754-1844). Soldier; governor, New York. Full bust; black stock. 


Owner: Mrs. Ogden Mills, Staatsburg, New York, 1892. Reproduced: Bowen, 
Centennial, 39. Copy by H. P. Gray owned by Miss Augusta Livingston, New York. 


LOWDEN, MRS. ROBERT. 32 1/2 x 25 1/4 inches. Panel. Painted 1837. Reproduced: 
Brooklyn Museum, Early American Paintings (1917). 


MACAULAY, THOMAS BABBINGTON (1800-1859). Historian. Bust, hand on lapel. 
30 x 24 inches. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Engraved: by John 
Sartain. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 70, then owned by E. L. Carey. 


McILVAINE, CHARLES. Half-length; in robes; full face. Mentioned: Tuckerman, 
American Artist Life (1867), 236. Lithograph inscribed: **The Right Reverend Charles 
McIlvaine, D. D. / Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church / in the Diocese of 
Ohio,’’ by A. Newsam. See: Pennsylvania Magazine (1900) XXLV, 433. 


McKEAN, MRS. THOMAS. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 242, 
then owned by H. Pratt McKean, Philadelphia. 


MACKENZIE, CAPTAIN, U. S. N. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 122, with 
note ‘‘The head only by Inman’’, then owned by J. Bolton. 


McMURTRIE, JAMES. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 195; then owned by 
James McMurtrie. 

MACREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES (1793-1873). Actor. Full-length. Location: 
Players Club, New York. Exhibited: National Academy, 1827, no. 24, then owned 
by C. Edwards. Engraving inscribed: ‘Painted by H. Inman.-Eng. by A. B. Durand 
William Tell,”’ full-length; Stauffer no. 612. 
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90. 


91. 


93. 


94. 


96. 


MACREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES (1793-1873). As ‘‘William Tell’’. Bust. 30 1/2 x 
25 inches. Owner: Metropolitan Museum, New York. Reproduced: Century Maga- 
zine, XVII (1889), 20; The Art Quarterly, (Autumn, 1940), III, 360. 


MAPES, JAMES JAY (1806-1866). Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1842, no. 101, 
and (2) Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 27, then owned by James J. Mapes. 


. MARSHALL, JOHN (1755-1835). Chief Justice. Owner: Bar Association, Philadelphia. 


Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 10, then owned by Law Library, Philadel- 
phia. Lithograph inscribed: ‘From the original portrait painted by order of the Bar 
of Philadelphia’, published by Childs & Inman, 1831. See: Pennsylvania Magazine 
(1900), XIX, 435. 


The following note was written by William Sawitzky to the compiler, December 
30, 1932: 


‘The life-portrait of John Marshall by Henry Inman was painted in 1831-32 for 
the Law Association of Philadelphia and is still owned by that organization. 


‘Inman painted a replica for Marshall himself, and the latter gave it to his daughter. 
This replica was bequeathed, in 1920, by Marshall's last surviving granddaughter, 
Miss Emily Hervie, to the State of Virginia and hangs now in the State Library, 
Richmond, Va. It is reproduced (cut down) in the Bulletin of the Virginia State 
Library, Vol. XIII, Nos. 1, 2 (January, April, 1920), facing p. 18. 


‘The original from life was engraved . . . by Asher Brown Durand in 1837 for Long- 
acre and Herring's ‘National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans.’ [Stauffer 
No. 615.] 


‘“There are many copies by other painters in existence: one by Jacob Eichholtz is in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society; one by George H. Knapp is in Independence 
Hall, Phila. Another copy by an unknown artist belongs to the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. 


“Who painted the copy in the Thomas B. Clarke collection I don’t know, but I am 
convinced it was not Lambdin, who was a much better painter. It is inferior to any 
other copy I have ever seen.”’ 


MATHEWS, JAMES MELANCTHON (1785-1870). Bust; clerical collar. Owner: 
Judge A. T. Clearwater, Kingston, N. Y. Reproduced: American Magazine of Art 
‘Sep. 1931), 248. 

MIDDLETON, HENRY (1770-1846). Born in London; South Carolina Unionist. 
Owner: Henry Middleton, Jenkintown, Pa. 


. MITCHELL, SAMUEL LATHAM (1764-1831). Physician; U. S. Senator from New 


York. Half-length; white frill stock. Engraving inscribed: ‘Engraved by Gimber & 
Dick by permission of the New York Lyceum from a painting by H. Inman / Samuel 
L. Mitchell, M.C., L.L.D. (signature),’’ not listed by Stauffer. 


MOONEY, EDWARD LUDLOW (1813-1887). Artist; pupil of Henry Inman. Half- 
length; almost profile. Owner: Miss Ina G. Russell, Upper Red Hook, New York. 
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97. MOORE, RICHARD CHANNING (1762-1841). Half-length in robes; almost full face. 
Engraving inscribed: ‘‘Engraved by R. W. Dodgson from the Original Painting by 
H. Inman / Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D.D. / Bishop of the Diocese of 
Virginia,’’ Stauffer No. 946. 

98. MORRIS, GEORGE P. (1802-1864). Journalist; founded the New York Mirror, 1823. 
Engraved by: Burt for J. G. Wilson, Bryant and his Friends, 103. 


99. MORTON, HENRY JACKSON (1807-1890). Minister; son of Jacob Morton. 30 x 24 1/2 
inches. Exhibited: National Academy, 1834, No. 29, then owned by E. Morton. 
Owner: Mrs. G. S. Bucknall, Glen Cove, L. I. 


100. MORTON, MRS. HENRY JACKSON, née HELEN McFARLAN. Oval. About 
9 x 7 inches. Owner: Mrs. Arthur Morton Wilson, Ardmore, Pa. Replica: by Inman 
owned by Henry M. Brinckerhoff, Englewood, N. J. 


101. MORTON, JACOB (1761-1836). Major; aide-de-camp of Col. Morgan Lewis at Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. Full bust; face three-quarters left. Exhibited: Inman 
Exhibition, 1846, no. 28, then owned by John L. Morton. Owner: Mrs. Arthur 
Morton Wilson, Ardmore, Pa. Replica or copy, owned by Edmund Morton Smed- 
berg, New York. 

102. MOTT, VALENTINE (1785-1865). Attending surgeon, New York Hospital. 35 x 30 
inches. Bust; full face; side whiskers. Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1837, no. 
35; (2) Dunlap Exhibition, 1838, no. 15; (3) Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 52. 
Owner: New York Hospital. 

103. NELSON, SAMUEL (1792-1873). Chief Justice, Supreme Court, New York, 1837- 
1845; associate justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 1845-1872. Exhibited: Inman Exhibi- 
tion, 1846, no. 68, then owned by Wm. P. Hallet. 

104. NEVINS, WILLIAM. Bust; full face. Engraving inscribed: “‘Painted by H. Inman.- 
Eng. by J. W. Paradise. / William Nevins (signature),’’ Stauffer no. 2407. 

105. NOTT, ELIPHALET (1773-1866). President, Union College. Full-length. 8 x 5 feet. 
Location: Union College, New York. Mentioned in a letter by Inman, New York, 
October 22, 1839, to James McMurtrie. 


106. PAGE, JAMES (1795-1875). Lithograph by A. Newsam. See: Pennslyvania Magazine, 
(1900) XXIV, 437. 

107. PENN, WILLIAM (1644-1718). Full-length. Copy. Painted on order of Penn Society, 
Philadelphia, about 1833. 

108. PARKINS, COLONEL D. 30 x 25 inches. Owner R. L. Werntz, Annapolis. 

109. PHYSICK, PHILIP SYNG (1768-1837). Physician. Half-length. Engraved by: S. Sar- 
tain for Simpson, Eminent Philadelphians (1859), not listed by Stauffer. Engraving 
inscribed: ‘‘Engraved by R. W. Dodgson from the original picture by H. Inman. 
Painted for the Medical Class of the University of Pennsylvania / Philip Syng 
Physick, M.D... ."’ copyright, 1838, Stauffer no. 498. Lithograph by A. Newsam 
inscribed: ‘‘H. Inman pinxt. Childs & Inman, lith., Phila., Dec., 1831."’ See: 
Pennsylvania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 438. 
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110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


124. 


PIERREPONT, HEZIKIAH BEERS (1767-1838). Merchant; owner of Benson Farm, 
now Brooklyn Heights, 30 1/2 x 24 1/4 inches. Owner Robert Low Pierrepont, 
Brooklyn. Reproduced: (1) Brooklyn Museum, Early American Paintings, (1917); 

2) Creative Art (Feb. 1933), XII, 121. 

POOL, MRS. JOHN ADAMS, née HARRIET LAWRENCE, 29 1/4 x 24 1/2 inches. 
Owner: Mrs. Beverly Chew. 

PORTRAIT OF A MAN, PRESUMED TO BE WILLIAM INMAN. 30 x 25 inches. 
Owner: Chicago Art Institute. 

PORTRAIT OF AN INFANT, ELOISE ELIZABETH PAYNE. 30 x 29 inches. Owner: 
Miss Eloise P. Luquer, Bedford Hills, New York. 

PRATT, HENRY (1771-1835). Half-length; three-quarter right; white stock. Owner: 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: Dunlap, History (1918), 
III, 138. 

PRICE, STEPHEN (1782-1840). Theater manager. Exhibited: (1) Dunlap Exhibition, 
1838, no. 72, then owned by E. Simpson; (2) Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 82, same 
owner. Mezzotint by T. Lupton, Reproduced: G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage (1828), IV, 338. Possibly the portrait by Inman. 

PUTNAM, MRS. GEORGE PALMER, née VICTORINE HAVEN. Owner: Herbert 
Putnam, Washington, D.C. 

RAHHAHMAN, ABDULL. Bust. Engraving inscribed: ‘‘H. Inman N. A. del / T. Ill- 
man sculp. / Facsimile of the Moorish Prince’s writing / Abdull Rahhahman 
‘Signature ).”’ 

RANGER, E. Exhibited: National Academy, 1840, no. 153. Then owned by C. H. 
Bertie, London. 

RATHBONE, MRS. JOEL née EMMELINE MUNN. 36 x 19 inches. Attributed to 
Inman. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Townsend. 

RAWLE, WILLIAM (1788-1858). Full bust; half-length. Owner: Bar Association, 
Philadelphia. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 17. Lithograph inscribed: 
‘Painted by H. Inman / A. Newsam Del. . . . W. Rawle / From the Original Por- 
trait, Painted by order of the Bar of Philadelphia . . . 1832. . . / Published by 
Childs & Inman 122 Walnut Street."’ See: Pennsylvania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 440. 


. REED, HENRY (1808-1854). Professor, University of Pennsylvania. Oval. Repro- 


duced: Scribners (Feb. 1920), LX VII, 254. 


. ROBINSON, CARY (1803-1843). 30 1/2 x 26 1,2 inches. Owner: Mrs. Henry S. Venn, 


Washington, D.C. 


3. RUTGERS, HENRY (1745-1830). 29 x 24 inches. Bust; turned right. Reproduced: 


New York Genealogical and Biographical Record (1886), XVII, facing 82. Replicas 
owned by Rutgers College, and New York Historical Society. Engraved by: C. C. 
Wright, copyright 1830, Stauffer no. 3413. 

SAVAGE, JOHN (1779-1863). Lawyer; of Utica, and Philadelphia. Owner: ‘‘a daugh- 
ter of Judge Savage’’, mentioned by Tuckerman, American Artist Life (1867), 242. 
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125. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


SCONCIA, MASTER GIOVANNI. Violinist. See: G. C. D. Odell, Annals of the New 
York Stage (1931), V, 155, 164. Exhibited: National Academy, 1839, no. 447, then 


owned by **. . Sconcia, Esq.”’ 


. SEIXAS, J. B. Owner: John F. Braun, Merion, Pa. 
. SEWARD, WILLIAM HENRY (1801-1872). Mayor of New York, 1838-1842; Secre- 


tary of State, U. S., 1861-1865. 98 x 66 inches. Painted 1844. Location: Governor's 
Room, City Hall, New York. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to New York City 
(1909), 68. 

SIMPSON, EDMUND (1784-1848). Actor. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 78, 
then owned by E. Simpson. 

SKERRETT, JAMES J. Three-quarter length; white stock. 34 1/4 x 28 inches. Owner: 
Miss Maria Dickinson Logan, Germantown, Pa. 

SMITH, JAMES (died after 1859). Insurance treasurer. Half-iength. Owner: J. Somers 
Smith, Pa. 

SMITH, JAMES S. (died after 1859). Secretary and Treasurer, Phila., Contributionship 
for Insurance of Houses from Loss by Fire. Half-length; turned right. 

SMITH, MRS. JAMES, née LYDIA LEAMING. 30x 25 inches. Painted 1832. Owner: 
J. Somers Smith, Philadelphia. 

SPENCER, MRS. WILLIAM, née ELIZA CAROLINE WHITE. 30 x 28 inches. Owner: 
Seldon G. Spencer, Kansas City. 

STANFORD, JOHN. Engraving inscribed: ‘‘Inman Pt.—Published by Michel H. 
Bowyer, 336 Bowery,— Main Sc./Rev. Jno Stanford, A.M.,’’ Stauffer no. 2163. 


STEVENS, ALEXANDER HODGDON (1789-1869). 36 x 28 inches. Half-length. 
Exhibited: National Academy, 1841, no. 89. Owner: New York Hospital. 

STEWARD, JOHN. 33 1/2 x 26 1/2 inches. Owner: John Steward. 

STEWART, REVEREND CHARLES SAMUEL (1795-1870). Chaplain, U. S. Navy, 
1828; editor Naval Magazine, 1836-1837. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Colonel Cecil 
Stewart, Boston. 

STONE, REVEREND DR. Exhibited: National Academy, 1833, then owned by Col. 
William L. Stone. 

SULLY, THOMAS (1783-1872). Portrait painter. 24 x 20 inches. Painted on mill! 
board. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 11, then owned by Thomas Sully. 
Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

SWAIM, WILLIAM (1818-1894). Bust; three-quarter left. Engraved by A. B. Durand. 


SWAN, JAMES (1796-1859). President of the Merchants Bank, Baltimore. Half- 
length; black stock. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Mrs. James Swan Frick, Baltimore. 


TANNER, JOHN (17802-1847). Indian ‘‘Shaw-Shaw-Wabe-Na-Se"’, the Falcon. 
Engraved by T. Illman, 1830. Note: A portrait of John Tanner in the Essex Insti- 


tute, Salem, is possibly the original from which the engraving was made. 
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143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 


152. 


153. 
154. 


THROOP, ENOS THOMPSON (1784-1874). About 24 x 20 inches. Owner: Enos T. 
Throop, Brooklyn. 


VAN BUREN, MRS. ABRAHAM, née ANGELICA SINGLETON. 41 1/2 x 33 1/2 
inches. Location: The White House, Washington, D. C. 


VAN BUREN, MARTIN (1782-1862). Governor of New York, 1828-1829; President 
of the United States, 1837-1841. 96 x 64 inches. Painted 1830. Location: Governor's 
Room, City Hall, New York. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to the City of New 
York (1907), 58. Note: A letter from William Sawitzky to the compiler, December 
1932, states: ‘‘Of the many copies after the Henry Inman portrait of Martin Van 
Buren, one is now owned by Mr. Robert Livingston Clarkson of New York. It was 
signed on the back of the canvas: W. Hoffmayer, Washington, March 18th, 1838. 
The canvas is not relined, but I have a photograph of the signature. Who Hoff- 
mayer was, I have so far been unable to find out.’’ An engraving after one of the 
Van Buren portraits by Inman was made by E. Wellmore for National Portrait 
Gallery (1836), II. 


VARIAN, ISAAC L. (1793-1864). Mayor of New York, 1839-1841. 44 x 36 inches. 
Painted for the city, 1842. Described: Works of Art Belonging to the City of New York 
(1909), 25. Location: Lobby to Mayor's suite, City Hall, New York. 


VARICK, RICHARD (1753-1831). Bust. Two portraits reproduced in: Bowen, Cen- 
tennial, (1) p. 36, owned by Mr. R. V. de Witt, New York; (2) p. 168, owned by 
J. B. Varick, Manchester, N. H., 1892. Possibly these are portraits now owned 
(1) by Richard Varick, Boston; (2) at Morristown. 

VARICK, RICHARD (1753-1831). Exhibited: National Academy, 1832, no. 206, then 
owned by ‘‘N. Y. Bible Society.’’ Reproduced in Bowen, Centennial (1892), 361, 
then owned by American Bible Association. 

VAUX, ROBERTS. Half-length; almost full face. Lithograph by A. Newsam in- 
scribed: ‘‘Painted by Henry Inman/P. S. Duval Litho. Philada. . . .’’ See: Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 445. 

VER BRYCK, CORNELIUS (1813-1844). Painter. Owner: National Academy. 

WALN, JACOB (1776-1859). Engraved by: S. Sartain for Simpson, Eminent Phila- 
del phians (1859), 932. 

WATMOUGH, JOHN G. Half-length; seated. Lithograph by A. Newsam inscribed: 
‘Painted by Henry Inman, N. A. & P. A.; Drawan (sic) on stone by A. Newsam, a 
Deaf & Dumb pupil of C. G. Childs. Published for the Proprietors by C. G. Childs, 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 1831'’. See: Pennsylvania Magazine (1900), XXIV, 447. 

WATTS, JOHN (1749-1836). Copy at New York Historical Society. 


WEBB, COLONEL. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 41, then owned by James 
W. Webb. 


. WETMORE, MASTER, Exhibited: National Academy, 1840, no. 206, then owned by 


P.M. Wetmore. 


. WHARTON, THOMAS ISAAC (1791-1856). 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Wharton Sinkler. 
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157. WHITE, ELI. 36 x 29 inches. Painted about 1834. Owner: Gen. J. Ross Delafield. 

158. WHITE, WILLIAM (1748-1846). Bishop. Owner: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

159. WHITE, WILLIAM (1748-1846). Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 61, then 
owned by James McMurtrie. 

160. WHITE, WILLIAM (1748-1846). Owner: Mrs. Seth Low Pierrepont. 

161. WHITNEY, MRS. HENRY, née HANNAH EUGENIA LAWRENCE. Owner: Mrs. 
H. Casimir de Rham, New York. 

162. WIGHTMAN, WILLIAM MAY (1808-1882). Owner: Miss May Wightman, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

163. WINCHESTER, GEORGE (1787-1840). Half-length; hand with letter. 34 x 27 inches. 
Owner: Marshall Winchester, Baltimore. 

164. WIRT, WILLIAM (1772-1834). 24 x 20 inches. Painted about 1823. Location: Boston 


Athenaeum. Reproduced: Webster, Writings and Speeches (1903), III, 115. 


165. WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1850). Painted 1844. Bust. Painted for Professor 
Henry Reed. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 16. Location: Library, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Reproduced: Scribners Magazine (Feb. 1920), LX VII, 253. 

166. WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1850). Replica of foregoing painted in New York, 
sent as gift from Reed to Wordsworth. 

167. WRIGHT, GEORGIANNA BUCKHAM, AND HER MOTHER. 34 x 27 inches. 
Owner: Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Reproduced: Burroughs, Limmners and Like- 
nesses (1936), fig. 107; The Art Quarterly (Autumn, 1940), III, 375. 


168. YOUNG WOMAN IN A BLUE DRESS. Cabinet size. Owner: Brooklyn Museum. 
Reproduced: Creative Art, (1933), XII, p. 119; The Art Quarterly (Autumn), 1940, III, 


375. 


PART II 


FIGURE COMPOSITIONS AND LANDSCAPES 


169. BOYHOOD OF WASHINGTON. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life, 242. 

). BOYS AT PLAY. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life, 631, then owned by 
Robert Gilmor, Baltimore. 

171. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. Exhibited: (1) National Academy, 1835, no. 225, then 

owned by Hugh Swinton Ball, Charleston, S. C.; (2) Inman Exhibition, 1846, 


no. 4, then owned by Ferris Pell, although possibly there are two pictures. 
gn} | 


17 


. DUNDREMAN ABBEY. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life, 624, then owned 
by James Lenox. 
173. DISMISSAL OF A SCHOOL ON AN OCTOBER AFTERNOON. 26 x 26 inches. 


Signed: ‘Inman 1845’’. Location: New York Public Library. 
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178. 
179. 


180. 


181. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 
190. 
191. 


. FISHER BOY. Engraved by G. B. Hall. Owner: Metropolitan Museum. 
. INNOCENCE. Engraved by T. Kelly for Christian Family Annual. 
. THE LADYE WITH A MASK. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life, 629, then 


owned by H. C. Carey. 


. THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 94, 


then owned by John Inman. 

LANDSCAPE. Exhibited: National Academy, 1844, no. 314, then owned by J. Little. 

LANDSCAPE IN SULLIVAN COUNTY, NEW YORK. Exhibited: National Academy, 
1841, no. 28, then owned by H. G. Stebbins. 

LANDSCAPE. 9 x 11 1/2 inches. Signed: *‘H. Inman 1844’’. Newhouse Galleries, New 
York. 

MUMBLE-THE-PEG. Exhibited: National Academy, 1842, no. 227, then owned by 
H. C. Carey. Engraved by J. I. Pease for The Gift, 1844. Signed: “‘Inman 1842."’ 
Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Reproduced: The Art Quarterly, 
‘Autumn, 1940), III, 359. 


. NEWSBOY. Exhibited: National Academy, 1841, no. 150, then owned by G. D. 


Strong. 
PIC-NIC IN THE CATSKILLS. 48 x 34 inches. Owner: Brooklyn Museum. Repro- 
duced: The Art Quarterly, (Autumn 1940), III, 359. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY IN A RIDING DRESS. Exhibited: National Academy, 1841, 
no. 98, then owned by H. G. Stebbins. 


RIP VAN WINKLE AWAKENING FROM HIS DREAM. Exhibited: Inman Exhibi- 
tion, 1846, no. 102, then owned by R. S. Crittenden. 


RYDAL WATER. 20 1/2 x 24 1/2 inches. Painted in England, 1844. Exhibited: 
National Academy, 1845, no. 161, then owned by C. M. Leupp. Owner: Brooklyn 
Museum. 


STERNE’S “‘MARIA"’. Mentioned: Tuckerman, American Artist Life, 242. Exhibited: 
Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 64, ‘‘painted in boyhood."’ 


STORM COMING. Engraved by J. A. Rolph. 


PART Ill 


MINIATURES AND PORTRAIT DRAWINGS 


BIDDLE, NICHOLAS. Owner: Nicholas Biddle. 
BOGART, JAMES, Jr. Owner: Miss J. Bogart, New York, 1917. 


BURR, AARON. Owner: Dr. J. E. Stillwell. Reproduced: New York Times Magazine, 
December 6, 1925. 
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192. CLINTON, DE WITT. Sepia. Exhibited: Pennsylvania Academy, 1831. 


193. DRAKE, MRS. JOSEPH RODMAN. Painted 1825. Owner: Miss Rosamund Gilder . 
Reproduced: Pleadwell, Life and Works of Joseph Rodiman Drake, 50. 

194. HALLECK, FITZ-GREENE. Pencil profile. Signed: *‘Inman 1831"’. Owner: New York 
Historical Society. Reproduced: T. Bolton, Early American Portrait Draughtsmen in 
Crayons (1923), 18. 

195. HAMILTON, MRS. ALEXANDER. Owners: The Misses Hamilton, New York, 1897. 

196. HICKS, ELIAS. Engraved by P. Maverick, copyright 1830, Stauffer no. 2205. 


197. HOFFMANN, CHARLES FENNO. Pen and ink. Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, 
then owned by H. T. Tuckerman. Engraved by A. L. Dick after ‘Inman 1834’’. 


198. INMAN, HENRY. Crayon. Reproduced: Scribners (Feb., 1920), LX VII, 251. 


199. INMAN, HENRY. “‘Collosal crayon portrait of the artist after the bust by Ball 
Hughes.”’ Exhibited: Inman Exhibition, 1846, no. 50, then owned by Mrs. Inman. 


200. JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY. Water color. Inman Exhibition no. 91. Unlocated. The 
following is contributed by H. E. Dickson, Pennsylvania State College: 
‘The following reference occurs on p. 70 of The Biographical Annual (New York, 
1841), edited by Rufus Griswold: ‘The earliest of his [Inman's] paintings that we 
ever saw, was a Cabinet picture, in water colors, of Jarvis, taken in a slouched and 
dilapidated straw hat. It was a capital hit, and contributed much in giving Inman 
a start in thebrilliant career he has subsequently run.’ An etched copy, an excellent 
proof of which is in The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, bears this inscription: 
‘J. Jarvis / from a sketch by his pupil Henry Inman / Proof on Japan paper, 50 im- 
pressions only’. Reproductions: Americana, July 1912; and Richardson Wright, 
Hawkers and Walkers, (1927), facing p. 134." 

201. PEABODY, GEORGE. Pencil and water color. Owner: Mrs. William C. Endicott, 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 

202. PORTER, WILLIAM. Crayon drawing. Exhibited: Inman exhibition, 1846, no. 42, 
then owned by W. T. Porter. Engraved by H. W. Smith as frontispiece for Life of 
W. T. Porter (1860). 


PART IV 


INCORRECTLY ATTRIBUTED, INSUFFICIENTLY DOCUMENTED, AND 
UNLOCATED PORTRAITS IN OIL 


The following portraits included in the ‘Tentative Catalogue of Portraits in Oil by 
Henry Inman,”’ Creative Art (1933), XII, 123, are not included in the present catalogue be- 
cause they are (A) incorrectly attributed, (B) insufficiently documented as to the artist or 
the sitter, or (C) because they remain unlocated. In stating that some of the portraits are 
insufficiently documented the compiler means that he has searched no further than printed 


sources. 
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A. INCORRECTLY ATTRIBUTED PORTRAITS 
1. Clara Barton (1821-1912) 

. Charles Fenno Hoffman (1806-1884) 

3. Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith (1806-1893) 


N 


Regarding these three portraits in the Thomas B, Clarke collection, now owned by the 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, William Sawitzky expresses the following 
opinions: 

“1. The writer in the Dictionary of American Biography describes Clara Barton as having 
had ‘‘an expressive face, with prominent nose and large mouth.”’ Her alleged portrait in the 
Clarke collection in no way fits this description. I also reject the attribution to Inman. The 
signature ‘‘Henry Inman, 1844"’ is, in my opinion, not authentic. 

‘2. In spite of the signature *‘H. Inman, 1841"’, which in my opinion is not of the period, 
but a much later addition, the portrait is of good enough quality to be an early work of 
Inman. As to the identification of the subject, while the features resemble those of Hoffman, 
there is this to be considered: D. G. Mitchell, in his American Lands and Letters, 1899, repro- 
duces an engraving by A. L. Dick, after Inman's pencil sketch of Hoffman, signed ‘‘H. I. 
1834’’. It shows that Hoffman at the age of twenty-eight wore eyeglasses and was more 
mature looking than the subject of the oil painting under discussion, which is supposed to 
represent Hoffman at the age of thirty-five. 


‘3. This portrait is reproduced in the catalogue of Frank B. Smith sale, American Art 
Association, April, 1920, No. 113. It is of poor quality and cannot be accepted as the work 
of Inman.”’ 


NOTE: Tuckerman in his American Artist Life p. 242, mentions a portrait of Lafayette by 
Inman. This is incorrect: The portrait there mentioned as being at Albany is by C. C. Ingham. 


B. INSUFFICIENTLY DOCUMENTED PORTRAITS 


1. Portraits formerly owned by the Ehrich Galleries: 


Mr. Dustin; Mrs. Caroline C. Gilman; Henry Livingston. 


2. Portraits reproduced in T. B. Clarke sale Catalogue, January 7, 1919: Margaret O'Neill 
Eaton; Major G. W. Whistler. 


3. Portraits in various collections: 

John P. Cook (Anderson Gallery, sale April 28-29, 1924, no. 165). 

James L. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis (Miss Ethel Lindsay Collection). 

George W. Doane (listed as by “‘unknown artist’’ in American Art Association, F. B. 
Smith sale Catalogue, April 22-23, 1920). 

Caroline Inman (A. Rosenthal collection). 

John Inman CW. J. Kain collection). 

James Madison (Manor Hall, Yonkers). 

John Marshall (Reproduced in J. F. Lewis collection Catalogue, Philadelphia, 1934, 
facing p. 22. 
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Channing Moore (Mrs. Claude Swanson collection). 

Mrs. Harry Woodhull Nicholl (Alexander Hamilton College). 

Edgar Allan Poe (Reproduced in Anglo-Saxon Review, March 1900, as by Inman and 
painted in England in 1828, which is an error since Inman visited England once 
only, in 1844-1845. 

Seba Smith (Reproduced in Century Magazine, Nov. 1901, p. 48, and there without 
attribution). 

Zachary Taylor (J. H. Morgan collection). 

James William Wallack (Burlingham collection). 


C. UNLOCATED PORTRAITS 


It has not been possible to trace the references to the following portraits: Edward Boys, 
Master Joseph Burke, Mrs. William Penn. 
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BoccaT1, GIOVANNI, 311, 312, 314, 317, 318, 320 
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Buytewecu, Witiem, 40, 58, 62, 63 
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Cavalier (drawing) (Haarlem, F. Koenigs Coll.), 60, 63 
Landscape (etching), 63, 65 
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C&ZANNE, Paut, 273, 278, 281, 283, 291 
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Bronze Li (Formerly New York art market), 94, 95 
Bronze Li (Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art), 94, 95 
Bronze Kuei (New York, Mrs. Wm. H. Moore Coll.), 94, 96, 101 
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Bronze Pole Top (New York, Mrs. Wm. H. Moore Coll.), 103, 106 
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CuMMINGS, THOMAS SEIR, 361, 362, 363, 364 
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Duck, Jacos, 64 
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Antinous (Detroit Institute of Arts, Alger House), 268, 270 
Antinous (Paris, Louvre), 269, 267-272 
Jesus (Vienna, Gallery), 268 
Mary (Vienna, Gallery), 268 
St. Andrew (Rome, St. Peter’s Cathedral), 248, 250 
St. Susanna (Vienna, Gallery), 268 


DuranD, AsHER B. 362, 366, 372 


Durer, ALBRECHT 
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GEEL, Jacos van, 48, 57 
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GHIBERTI, 182-215, 363 
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Madonna and Child (Detroit Institute of Arts), 204, 207, 208, 209, 210 (detail), 204, 
209, 211, 212, 215 

Madonna and Child (Detroit, Edsel B. Ford Coll.), 195, 198, 203 

Madonna and Child (Florence, Private Coll.), 195, 198, 203 
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384 
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Hats, Dirk, 58, 62, 64 
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Macready in the Character of William Tell (New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art), 
360, 363 
Mrs. John B. Hall (New York Historical Society), 356, 369 
Mumble-the-Peg (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts), 359, 369 
Pic-Nic in the Catskill Mountains (Brooklyn Museum), 359, 371 
Young Woman in Blue Dress (Brooklyn Museum), 373, 375 
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Drawing of a Mythological Scene (Haarlem, Franz Koenigs Coll.), 33, 35 
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Christ Entering Jerusalem on the Back of a Donkey (Detroit, Lillian Henkel Haass Coll.), 


343, 345-347, (detail), 344, 345 
The Journey to Calvary (detail) (Stuttgart, Altertiimersammlung), 344, 346, 347 


Zweifelten Altar (Stuttgart, Altertiimersammlung), 346, 347 
LasTMAN, Prerer, 43 
Laurano, Luciano, 319, 324 
LAWRENCE, THOMAS, 361, 363, 364 
Lepovux, CLaupg-Nico.as, 273 
LeipEen, Lucas vAN, 337 
Leyster, JupiTH, 64 
Lippt, Fra Firippo, 314, 318 
Lotto, Lorenzo, 312 
MackInTosH, C. R., 284 
Mauer, Georce W. 
Patten Gymnasium (Evanston, Illinois), 286, 287 
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Night (Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery), 108, 113 
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Matomara, Pietro, 20, 36 


Pope Alexander III Putting his Foot on Emperor Frederic’'s Head (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), 33, 36 


MANDER, CAREL VAN, 40, 48 
MANTEGNA, ANDREA, 319 
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Massys, QuENTIN, 181 


Master MICHIEL 
Catherine of Aragon as the Magdalen (Detroit Institute of Arts), 294, 299-300 


MasTEr oF St. SEVERIN, 337, 338 
Crucifixion (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts), 337 
Crucifixion (Cologna, Wallraff Richartz Museum), 338 
Epiphany (Cologna, Wallraff Richartz Museum), 338 
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Boston Public Library, 284, 285 


Meer, JoHN 


‘*Flowers on the back of glass’ and ‘*Five flower pieces, in imitation of enamel’, 87 
Meter, ME tcuior, 36 
MeEMLING, Hans, 346 
MENDELSORN, Ericn, 291 


MICHELANGELO, 124-147, 240-243, 246 
Design for the Last Judgment (Florence, Buonarroti Gallery), 126, 129 
The Last Judgment (Rome, Sistine Chapel), 124, 125-147 (details), 130, 135, 136, 
137, 138 
Resurrected Christ (Rome, S. Maria Sopra Minerva), 244, 246, 249, 254 
Menu of Michelangelo (Florence, Buonarroti Archives), 240-242, 243 


MicHELozzo, 194-195, 196, 199-203 
Madonna and Child (Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum), 200, 206 
Madonna and Child (Florence, Bargello), 200, 206 
Madonna and Child (London, Victoria and Albert Museum), 200, 205 
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Madonna and Child (Washington, National Gallery of Art, Mellon Coll.), 196, 199, 202 


Supporting Figure (Naples, S. Angelo a Nilo), 200, 202, 203 
Migreve ct, Micuigt JANZEN VAN, 46 


MobDIGLIANI, AMEDEO 
Servant Girl (Buffalo, Albright Art Gallery), 221, 232 


MolruRigER, ANTOINE LE 
A Mourner (Cleveland Museum of Art), 380, 386, 387, 388 


MOoLeNaeER, JAN MIENsE, 64 
Monaco, Lorenzo, 196 


Monet, CLaupe, 273 
Westminster (Chicago, Art Institute), 275, 277 


Moro, ANTONIO, 174, 177, 178 
Morris, WILLIAM, 27 
Morsez, SaMuet F., B., 353, 354, 361, 362, 374 
NEAGLE, JOHN, 353, 354, 373, 374 
NrgULANDT, WILLEM VAN, 50 
Norte, GHERARDO DELLE, 10, 43, 57 
Outs, JAN, 64 
OspELL, JoHN M. VAN 
The Old Palmer House (Formerly Chicago), 276, 278 
PacHEerR, MICHAEL, 235 
Pace, WILLIAM, 357 
PALAMEDES, THE, 64 
PaoLo, GIOVANNI D1, 171 
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